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Owners of the luxurious hotels which — 
line the ocean front along the glitter- = 
ing Gold Coast of Miami Beach must at 
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since 1938, 168 of them have chosen NAF 
Briggs Beautyware plumbing fix- Vood 
tures— mostly in color! Briggs gives Harn 
them charm and beauty which de- 
light their paying guests! Briggs ” 
assures durability and fade-proof, 
stain-proof finish, impervious to the 
damaging effect of tropical weather The 
conditions. And, best of all, Briggs voted 
Beautyware gives them famous deco- sats 
rator colors in the height of style eats 
and good taste at only ten per cent Its 
more than white’* Talk about public “area 
acceptance! One Miami plumbing ships 
contractor has recently installed 7 
3300 units 7 color in apartments, i 
projects, private homes, hotels and be 
motels in greater Miami. This local- Bs 
ized example of Briggs popularity is _ 
reflected in similar stories from 
practically every state in the nation! fo 
D 
*Briggs color is only Ne 
ten per cent more than white $¢ 
when purchased in complete sets! vu 
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ditorial Comment 


HIS CHRISTMAS SEASON is a good time for us to become 
a little reflective and rededicate ourselves to the basic 
Christian principles. This is an appropriate way in which 
to observe the birthday of that Prince of Peace who died horribly 
so that mankind might grow to have more faith in His teachings. 


Our 1951 world is such that, right or wrong, most of man’s time. 


is given over to earning a living for his family and to managing 
his personal affairs. 

Although we ta!k and write much about what a terrible age 
this is in which we live, history shows that man has always been 
beset by problems. Today we moan that the age of high speed 
is wrecking men’s circulatory systems and making their enjoy- 
ment of the finer things of life impossible. Fifty years ago, 
people complained that it was the “low speed age” which kept 
men confined and unable to enjoy these so-called finer things. 
Back one hundred years ago, complaints evidently were just as 
popular, because there was no protection or sure-cure for 
typhoid, smallpox, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and many other ills 
which are relatively unfeared today; travel, if not impossible, 
was difficult and dangerous, and man’s inhumanity to man was 
littering the American frontier states with evidences of butchery 
and wanton destruction. 

Today .. . December, 1951 . . . we must have much, much 
less reason to complain than we did even one year ago, and a 
lot more reason to be thankful for the blessings life offers here 
in America. Since man instinctively feels sorry for himself, how- 
ever, the Almighty will get His usual flood of pleas for salvation 
from many things: protection from the Communists, the A-bomb, 
taxation, a few unlicked medical problems, the rapidly multiply- 
ing insects, and a host of 1951-type worries. 

It will be the epitome of selfishness if we Americans offer 
many complaints via prayer this Christmas. 

Here is a sample of a little prayer that most Americans 
might be justified in offering this approaching Christmas Day: 

Dear Lord .. I want you to know that I'm appreciative of all 
the good things I have which my father and grandfather did not. 
I know I have a good life, and I realize, too, that when I begin to 
think it is not good enough for myself and my family I have the 
freedom to work harder and smarter and make my life better. 
I'll admit to you, frankly, that ’'m not quite satisfied with national 
and world affairs, but, Lord, you've got plenty to keep you busy 
over in Asia and Europe where there are so many people who are 
terribly less fortunate than I. Those Russians need a lot of help 
from You to make them see the difference between right and 
wrong. There’s not much wrong down here in the U. S. that I 
and my fellow Americans can’t handle we still have our 
rights to vote our country’s leaders in and out of office, and most 
all of us have access to the best doctors and hospitals of all time. 
Every Sunday dozens of church doors are open for us to worship 
as we choose. 

I thank you for all the blessings you have heaped on us 
Americans, and I hope we are smart enough to share our bless- 
ings with the less fortunate. So long for now and happy birthday. 

Amen. 


























UST a few weeks ago a well-known 

commentator told his radio audi- 
ence that the question of whether 
bombs will fall on the United States 
will be answered in the next six 
months. 

He argued that Russia’s chance to 
win a war is slipping rapidly away 
as American industry gets into gear, 
will be irretrievably lost within a year. 
The next six months, he said, will be 
intensely dangerous ones as Kremlin 
planners ponder the odds on a now- 
or-never gamble. 

His conclusions, both as to the cur- 
rent crisis and our safety a year 
hence, are debatable, of course. But 
they accent an industrial risk as real 
today as that of fire, storm, and flood. 

How best to defend personnel and 


plants against the risk of enemy 
bombing is a question that has 


puzzled the nation’s most capable 
business managers. First aid and 
damage control are essential, of 
course, but how much expenditure 
and organization is economic, or even 
useful, against atomic bombing? 

No one has yet devised a pat an- 
swer, but Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 


LOOKING LIKE A MAN FROM MARS, 
one of a group of specially trained Lock- 
heed employees demonstrates protective 
suit, respirator, and Geiger-type radiation 
detection. In event of an atomic attack, 
these men will move into plants to isolate 
dangerous “hot” areas. 
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ration has a two-year-old plant de- 
fense system that has attracted 
widespread attention for its practi- 
cality. It is necessarily an extensive 
plan since armament industries are 
admitted targets and since the com- 
pany must protect a huge plant and 
thousands of employees, yet it is 
relatively simple and inexpensive. 

Lockheed’s plan began almost a 
year before Korea when President 
Robert Gross asked his plant protec- 
tion department to start a study of 
atomic bomb effects and the best 
means of industrial protection. As 
North Korean Communists made their 
first push over the 38th parallel, the 
company formed a committee to com- 
plete an in-plant defense system. 
Each committee member studied dis- 
aster problems within his own every- 
day experience. The transportation 
manager worked out traffic and supply 
problems. The plant engineer studied 
building damage in atomic explosions. 
The safety engineer studied medical 
and first aid problems, and the plant 
protection manager planned an auxil- 
iary fireman and guard corps and 
anti-sabotage measures. 

By November of last year the basic 
plan was completed and a plant-wide 
disaster-control organization formed. 
The organization is designed to give 


double protection to all areas. The 
entire company was divided into 46 
zones, each headed by a zone-control 
officer with his own system of auxil- 
iary guards and fireman, first aid 
teams, and communications crew to 
make the zone as self-sufficient as 
possible. In addition, major emer- 
gency equipment and services are 
separately organized on a plant-wide 
basis, each controlled by an expert. 

Lockheed’s safety engineer is in 
charge of medical, welfare, and radio- 
logical survey services. The plant 
engineer heads crews trained in re- 
pairing buildings and handling utili- 
ties during emergencies. The trans- 
portation manager is in charge of 
transportation and rescue crews using 
heavy equipment. The plant protec- 
tion manager directs operations in the 
communications and control center, 
plant guards, and the company fire 
department. 

A specially built steel and concrete 
control center will house plant control 
officers and form the nerve center of 
the emergency organization. The 
center has its own power supply. 
direct telephone lines to civilian de- 
fense and military authorities, and 
telephone and special high frequency 
radio communications with all plant 
areas. 
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LOCKHEED HAS PROVIDED special pro- 
tection for such vulnerable equipment as 
high-pressure boilers and_ transformers. 


Here workmen construct a steel and con- 
crete blast fence around main plant boilers. 


In the event of an alert, the zone 
organizations would go into action. 
All employees would be moved to 
previously designated protective 
areas in the plants, already selected 
in the plant-wide study of existing 
structures. Utility crews would shut 
down boilers, air compressors, and 
dangerous power supplies. If bombs 
are dropped, the self-sufficient 
zones could handle all small fires, 
injuries, and minor damage in 
areas not badly hurt, while plant 
control officials in the center ap- 
praised damage and dispatched 
major services to badly hit areas. 

With Lockheed’s plants separated 
by several miles, even severe damage 
to one should leave emergency equip- 
ment intact at others. Officials would 
send fire-fighting equipment, trucks 
loaded with supplies, and heavy 
wrecking machinery from all plants 
to badly damaged ones. 

As original planning began, the 
company started an employee training 
program that by now has put a large 
percentage of its people in the work- 
ing organization. These include large 
numbers of first aid workers, auxiliary 
firemen, auxiliary guards, utility 
crews, structures crews, rescue and 
transportation teams, and radiation 
monitoring units. 

In case of bomb damage, these 
crews will move quickly to hold cas- 
ualties and damage to a minimum. 
Zone guards, firemen, and first aid 
crews will go into action. Utility 
crews will try to repair dangerous 
breaks and restore service. Structures 
crews will prop up damaged buildings 
or demolish dangerous ones. Trans- 
portation and rescue teams will lift 
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collapsed buildings with cranes, clear 
away wreckage, and haul needed 
equipment and supplies. Radiological 
teams will check the plants and rope 
off “hot” areas. 

Civilian defense and military off- 
cials have praised Lockheed’s prepa- 
rations as among the most complete 
and workable in the nation. But of 
more interest to managers in other 
companies is the fact that the plan 


primarily makes use of the company’s 
everyday organization and equipment. 

In fact, two aspects of Lockheed’s 
plan should be considered by any 
company that is working out a defense 
organization. First, the plan makes 
full use of all equipment they now 
have that is likely to be at all useful. 
Of course they have purchased 
specialized devices like radiation mon- 


(Continued to Page 23) 


DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS, THOUSANDS OF LOCKHEED EMPLOYEES have 


been trained in first aid, fire-fighting, ra 


diation monitoring, heavy rescue, and allied 


services. Here a class practices first aid prior to taking up permanent duties in the plant 


defense organization. 





+. 


WORKING UNDER SIMULATED DISASTER CONDITIONS, teams of Lockheed em- 


ployees practice first aid and rescue in the plants. The company has installed additional 


first aid and hospital equipment to handle 


plant emergencies. 
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Power from nature's greatest energy reservoir, the 
sun, can be tapped by a new device now being demon- 
strated throughout the country in the General Motors 
“Previews of Progress” science shows. 

Known unofficially as a Sun Motor, this mechanism 
illustrates how sunlight can be converted into enough 
electrical energy to spin a balsa wood wheel on the shaft 
of a small motor. 

If sunlight isn’t available, heat of a candle or light 
from a 150-watt lamp does the job. 

General Motors engineers admit the Sun Motor is an 
extremely low efficiency power producer for anything 
beyond illustrating a principle—the principle that sun- 
light is power. 

How to harness this power for such everyday chores 
as heating homes, running electrical appliances or even 
propelling vehicles is a problem many engineers and 
scientists are thinking about. 

As Charles F. Kettering, former head of General Motors 
Research Laboratories has expressed it, the problem is 

) “short circuit” nature and convert power directly from 


SUNLIGHT WILL SPIN THE FLYWHEEL of the Sun 
Motor. Because the sun is nature’s greatest power 
reservoir, GM engineers use this machine to illustrate 
how to harness an infinitely small portion of the power 
available in the sun’s rays. Lamplight or the heat of a 
small candle, left, may also be converted into elec- 
trical energy. 





POWER FROM A 


iii 





the sun’s rays, rather than obtain it from such byproducts 
of solar energy as coal, petroleum or vegetable matter. 

Scientists agree the sun wastes its energy lavishly. 
They point out that enough sunshine drenches the roof 
of an average one-family dwelling in 30 minutes to light, 
heat and run the electrical appliances in that dwelling 
for an entire year. 

The Sun Motor offers no clues to the secret of the 
sun’s vast energy storehouse. In its inefficient way it 
merely points out to “Previews of Progress” audiences 
that energy from sunlight is available, if it can be put to 
work efficiently. 

The motor in this “power package,” about the size of 
a man’s fist, gets energy from either of two sources. The 
first is a series of photovoltaic cells. When light from a 
150-watt lamp falls on these calls, a chemical reaction 
induces the flow of direct current electricity to the motor. 

The second power source, usable if the lamp isn't 
available, is a candle. Heat from the candle actuates a 
thermopile which converts the flame heat into electrical 
energy. 

The Sun Motor’s inefficiency is indicated by the fact 
that its power output, or the conversion of power 
through the photovoltaic cells, is only 1/100th of a watt 
when the 150-watt lamp is held only six inches from the 
photovoltaic cells. 

When the thermopile source is used, the mechanism 
has an estimated efficiency of one half of one per cent. 
By virtually any engineering standard, that is poor power 
conversion. The device spins the balsa wood wheel only 
because the electric motor is an extremely high efficiency 
design. In other words, because it is highly efficient it 
is activated by the feeble power impulse or electrical 
current induced by the photovoltaic cells and _ the 
thermopile. 

Even when the Sun Motor is placed on a windowsill 
in ordinary daylight, the wheel will spin. 

General Motors enginers do not predict that the Sun 
Motor, which can be carried in a packing box 4 feet 
long, 2% feet wide and 8 inches deep, is a harbinger of 
the power plant of the future. They believe solar energy 
may sometime be harnessed—in the vague and very 
distant future—but not with the counterpart of their 
Sun Motor. 

“Actually, it’s a grownup toy built for children,” one 
engineer declared. 
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Is there a 


PAN 
AS 


A worried little girl in 1897 wrote this letter 
to the New York Sun: 





The Editor, Edward P. Mitchell, turned the letter over to 
his assistant, Frances P. Church, who “at first pooh-poohed the 
idea but finally turned to his desk with an air of resignation. 


Virginia’s letter and Church’s answer appeared prior to that 
Christmas of 1897. During the half century since that time, the 
editorial has been reprinted thousands of times until it has 
come to be almost as much a part of Christmas as Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol.” Here it is on this Christmas Eve of 1951: 


V IRGINIA, your little friends are wrong, they have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. 
They do not believe except what they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not comprehensible 
by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, whether 
they be men’s or children’s, are little. In this great 
universe of ours, man is a mere insect, an ant, in his 
intellect, as compared with the boundless world about 
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i soe 


ha 
Santa Claus? 


him, as measured by the intelligence capable of grasp- 
ing the whole truth and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, 
and you know that they abound and give to your 
life its highest beauty and joy. Alas! How dreary 
would be the world, if there were no Santa Claus! 
It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 
There would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, 
no romance, to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. 
The eternal light with which childhood fills the 
world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well 
not believe in fairies! You might get your papa to 
hire men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas 
Eve to catch Santa Claus, but even if they did not 
see Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign 
that there is no Santa Claus. The most real things in 
the world are those that neither children nor man 
can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not, but that does not prove that 
they are not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine 
all the wonders that are unseen and unseeable in the 
world. 

You tear apart the baby’s rattler and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering 
the unseen world which not the strongest man, nor 
even the united strength of all the strongest men that 
ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, 
love, romance, can push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernatural beauty and_ glory 
beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world 
there is nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus? Thank God he lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, 
ten times ten thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the heart of childhood. 








Supervisory Training, 


A Management Tool 


BEFORE we start talking about 
management tools, let me ask, “Just 
why should any of you men be inter- 
ested in them? Do you set manage- 
ment policies, or are you even a part 
of management?” We've all heard 
time and time again that the foreman 
is a part of management. Let’s define 
management and see what the score 
really is. 

Carl Heyel has modified the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
definition of management to read, 
“Management is the art and science of 
preparing, organizing and directing 
human effort applied to control the 
forces and utilize the materials of na- 
ture for the attainment of a predeter- 
mined objective.” 

He also distinguishes between ad- 
ministrative and operating manage- 
ment, and states that in practice oper- 
ating management “means planning 
the work and then directing those 
who will actually perform it.” 


This is a good and generally well 
accepted definition. I believe that it 
clearly defines your duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Within the scope of this 
definition—and actually—you gentle- 
men are a part of operating manage- 
ment. 

As managers you all have certain 
obligations. There are certain things 
which you must do in order to ac- 
complish the work which you super- 
vise. You must examine schedules to 
be certain that you have the man- 
power, materials and equipment nec- 
essary for their completion on time. 
You must maintain quality to avoid 
waste, to conserve critical materials, 
to meet production standards, and to 
insure that your part of the total oper- 
ation will be done at a profit. 


You also have many general func- 
tions, such as maintaining good hu- 
man relations; keeping lines of com- 
munication open from top to bottom, 
from the worker to management, and 
between departments; being sure that 
your equipment, tools and work places 
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are properly maintained; contributing 
to good public relations, and many 
other things. You also have the all- 
important function of handling com- 
plaints to be sure that they do not 
grow into grievances. When it is sug- 
gested to you that you add on top of 
all of this a training program, you 
may well say, “I’ve got so much to do, 
how can you possibly expect me to 
take time out for training?” 

Our employees would have very 
little time to do anything except drive 
screws, if power tools were not avail- 
able for that. Modern tools were in- 
vented to help get better results with 
less human effort. Good training is an 
effective management tool. It helps 
produce better results with less hu- 
man effort. The best trained men 
are very seldom too busy for more 
training. 

I’m reminded of one general fore- 
man who, in the first meeting of a 
group, belligerently announced that 
he was there because he was told to 
be and not because he chose to. He 
said he didn’t have the time. I made 
a bargain with him then and there! 
He'd been told to attend not one, but 


twelve meetings. I agreed that if he 
attended the first three he could do 
what he pleased about the rest of 
them. He didn’t miss a meeting, and 
was one of the most productive men 
in the group. 

One of the essentials of a good 
supervisory training and development 
program is to enable you to plan your 
time so that you can keep your job 
going and still have time to improve 
your job, your company’s product and 
processes, and yourself. 

I wonder how many of your super- 
intendents ever come around and say, 
“Hank, you're doing a swell job, but 
how much time are you spending try- 
ing to make things better today than 
they were yesterday? You know that 
we've got to be on our toes to keep in 
the swim.” But maybe your manage- 
ment doesn’t tell you what they ex- 
pect from you. Perhaps they need a 
little development themselves to know 
that they should. But you and I know 
full well that no one is in a better 
position to make improvements than 
the man on the firing line. 


All too often the big wheels spend 
much time getting and developing 
their ideas, but fail to realize that they 
should be encouraging you to do the 
same thing. They have no monopoly 
on brains, and there are more of you 
than there are of them. They can help 
themselves, and you too, by encour- 
aging and providing training. The 
proper training will help us sharpen 
perception, multiply our abilities, and 
most important, aid us in generating 
ideas. 

One foreman of a sheet metal shop 
followed a formal thinking technique, 
and as a direct result was responsible 
for a change in design which was 
estimated to save about $8,000 a year 
but actually saved some $14,000 a 
year—and most of this saving was in 
material and in departments other 
than his own. Later I'll tell you more 
about this man and how he did it. 





Another foreman completely elimi- 
nated a pickling operation and saved 
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several thousand dollars a year. This 
was a direct result of broad thinking 
about all operations on the part in- 
stead of the narrow type of thinking 
where one tries to come up with an 
answer on how to do a specific job the 
best. Opportunities for eliminating 
operations occur less frequently than 
opportunities for making most other 
types of improvements, but they are 
usually discovered as the result of the 
right kind of training, which teaches 
me to ask questions and to search for 
more questions to ask, rather than to 
seek answers. 

The higher up the ladder we get, 
the more accustomed we become to 
giving directives and supplying an- 
swers, and we sometimes lose sight of 
the value of questions. We must be 
trained, or we must train ourselves, to 
acquire skill in asking questions and 
knowing what questions to ask. 

There’s an important point here— 
and this is one I hope you'll take home 
with you. When you tackle a problem, 
think of questions first. There’s plenty 
of time later to consider the answers 
—and many of the best answers will 
come from group thinking rather than 
individual thinking. Group problem 
solving, or consultative management 
is a most effective tool. 


> 


A foreman and I were visiting a 
plant where we noticed they were 
manufacturing similar parts for two 
different companies on two separate 
but parallel production lines. Two 
girls were performing the final opera- 
tion on one line, and five were at the 
same position on the other. 

This foreman was curious as to why 
there were two girls one one line and 
five on the other. I am sure that if he 
had merely asked why, he would have 
been told of the differences in the two 
products, and this explanation might 
have made the uneven manpower 
situation seem logical. But he had 
been well trained. He was skilled in 
asking questions. He wanted to know 
what they were doing, why the opera- 
tions were different, what happened 
next, who the parts were for, and 
many other things. 

He found out that the parts being 
worked on by the five girls were for 
his own company. He initiated 
changes so that only two girls are now 
required. His company saved $16,000 
a year. 

Men can be trained to consider 
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possibilities before looking for solu- 
tions, but such training is not of the 
usual kind. Let’s consider training of 
four different kinds—that which im- 
parts knowledge, that which improves 
manipulative skills, that which de- 
velops the habit of thinking, and that 
which creates and instills attitudes. 

These are very different. Knowledge 
may be obtained from books or from 
any teacher who is conversant with a 
subject. Skills can be learned from 
practice and from competent coach- 
ing. But thinking habits and construc- 
tive attitudes are developed from 
situations with which we are con- 
fronted and what we learn from our 
experience in handling these situa- 
tions. 

Training in these areas can be ac- 
complished by what Thomas H. Nel- 
son, an outstanding authority on ex- 
ecutive and supervisory training—and 
incidentally, a partner in our firm— 
calls the coach and drill method. In 
this method you are confronted by 
problems, and given experience in 
solving them—with coaching to guide 
you and drilling to make sure that 
actual competence is developed. It’s 
this kind of training we want to dis- 
cuss today. 

Problems are selected which are 
currently confronting us. Usually they 
are problems which concern a group 
of men. They are not hypothetical 
problems used in an artificial atmos- 
phere where the questions and an- 
swers are known, but actual problems 
that require solution. 

Training with this type of problem 
is highly practical and very produc- 
tive. I have seen the savings derived 
from solutions of such problems re- 
turn many times the cost of the entire 
training program—not to mention the 
lasting benefits of the habits of think- 
ing developed by those who partici- 
pated in the training. 

There are refined methods in train- 
ing, as in every task accomplishment. 
We speak of these as “techniques.” 
We learn first-hand how they work, 
how to use them, and what we can 
accomplish with their use. I'd like to 
tell you a little about one technique 
that was developed by Dr. M. E. 
Mundel of Purdue University which is 
used at Servel with great success. It 
is called a “Possibility List” and “Pos- 
sibility Guide.” 

After we have determined our prob- 


lem—and there are techniques for 
being sure we've selected our real 
problem and not some of its symp- 
toms—we sit down with a pencil and 
piece of paper to list all of the dif- 
ferent possibilities about it. We are 
always emphasizing imagination and 
how productive it can be. This is a 
technique for developing it. 


We must exercise care so. that 
each idea we write is a new idea in 
itself and not just a ramification of 
some other idea. Then when we've 
run completely out of ideas we use 
a check list to help us get some 
new ideas. You are all familiar 
with these, so we'll not take time to 
discuss them now. Then when you 
run out of ideas again, talk to a 
few people about your problem to 
get some more ideas. 

















Don't think your ideas through. 
Don’t dwell on any of them. To do so 
may block your mind and keep you 
from getting new ideas. You've cap- 
tured each idea when you wrote it 
down, and you can always go to your 
list to get it back, Writing your ideas 
as questions may help you leave them 
alone after you’ve written them until 
you're ready to go back for the 
answers. 

The chief dispatcher of one firm 
followed this procedure when he was 
given a new problem concerning criti- 
cal materials. He told me later that 
the idea he finally used with good 
success was one that he never would 
have given a second thought to under 
ordinary circumstances. When it oc- 
curred to him he wrote it down, even 
though, as he said, “it seemed almost 

(Continued to Page 28) 











EBSTER defines safety as “keep- 
ing oneself or others safe from 


danger of accident or disease”. How- 
ever, more recently safety has been ex- 
pressed as “knowing, finding and fix- 
ing the conditions and circumstances 
that might cause accidents.” So it de- 
velops that safety is everyone's job, 
and in industry it becomes primarily 
the job and responsibility of the Fore- 
man to see to it that no unsafe condi- 
tions exist, and that safety rules are 
observed. It is therefore most im- 
portant that the Foremen and every- 
one on the Supervisory Staff of the 
various departments know where ac- 
cident hazzards do exist and this be- 
ing known, the job of correcting them 
should be the prompt action on their 
part. 


Accidents do not just happen, with 
the exception of a very few, which we 
accept as acts of God, such as floods, 
tornadoes, lightning and the like. Ac- 
cidents are man-made, or at least some 
individual or individuals have con- 
tributed a part in some way or an- 
other, and until we have exerted every 
means and effort possible to eliminate 
the hazards and conditions which will 
sooner or later cause or contribute to 
an accident, we will not have fulfilled 
our responsibilities as a Foreman or 
Supervisor for which we were chosen 
by our employer. 
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IS EVERYBODY'S JOB 


J. C. Baughman, NAF Director, recently made this 
talk before the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council 
Foremen and Supervisors’ Training Conference held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is a past chairman of the Western 
Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs and a past president of 
the Robertshaw Foremen’s Association. 


As you look around and think about 
it, you can see that every time there 
is an accident there is a man in it 
somewhere. Always, no matter what 
else is involved, a man has to be in- 
volved, too. He may not always be 
hurt, but just the same he figures in 
the picture someplace. Now ask your- 
self this question: Did you ever see 
an accident chase a man down a 
shop floor to get him? Did you ever 
see a machine, a box, a bolt or a tool 
run after a man to lop off a finger or 
break a bone? Of course not! 

In every instance the man went to 
the machine, and in 99 cases out of 
100, he pulled the stunt that hurt him 
—or some other fellow. It’s just as 
though deliberately and with full in- 
tent, he went out of his way to cause 
an accident. As you think of safety 
you recognize that we have all sorts of 
guards for machines but that these 
guards only cover up hazards; they 
do not remove them. You recognize 
that despite guards, safety standards 
for machines, and what have you; de- 
spite guards, safety standards for ma- 
chines, and what have you; despite 
check-ups on ventilation, flooring, 
stairs, and elevators as factors in ac- 
cidents; despite signs, posters, notices 
and safety men; despite everything in 
the world to prevent accidents and 
produce safety, industry is still far 
from being accident free, and 100% 
safe. This is so because the only thing 
in the world that breaks up a safety 
record is man. All too often we will 
check everything except the man. We 
may have checked him for physical 
health but not for mental health. We 
haven't checked him for emotional 
stability. We haven't checked him for 
his sense of social responsibility to his 
family and to those with whom he 
works. So, we haven’t checked man,— 
the one factor which exists in every 
accident. This is where the Foreman 


and Supervisory Staff come into the 
picture to do this checking not only 
when the man is being trained and 
instructed on the job, but to be con- 
stantly alert and mindful that man is 
the greatest contributor to accidents, 
and unless we can get the whole- 
hearted support and interest of the 
worker,—there is no way under the 
sun to put safety work in our depart- 
ments. Discipline may serve its part 
in helping to operate a department 
safely, but if we have to resort to dis- 
cipline, we can be assured that the 
worker has not accepted the Safety 
program seriously enough, or else 
hasn't been properly instructed. Let 
us make sure, then, that we will not 
tolerate unsafe work habits. 

There are still a surprising number 
of people in our industries, and every- 
where else too, for that matter, who 
believe that accidents “just happen’, 
and cannot be prevented, and that 
there is little use trying to do any- 
thing about them. “That’s old fash- 
ioned thinking,” and it is this same 
thinking that leads to the often heard 
expression, “You have to expect ac- 
cidents in industry. They're going to 
happen anyway. 

Many years ago this same kind of 
an attitude prevailed about Smallpox 
or the Plague, but when Vaccines 
were produced, people discovered 
that there was a preventive measure 





“Mac is (or was) a fatalist’’ 
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against these dread diseases. 

Accidents do not occur from un- 
known, mysterious or unpredictable 
conditions, accidents are caused by 
combinations of many circumstances. 
They result from conditions that can 
be seen, studied, and nearly always 
subjected to some degree of control. 
For example, it is almost a certainty 
that the automobile driver who habit- 
ually enters a through street by pass- 
ing the stop sign at ten or fifteen miles 
an hour, will eventually collide with 
another vehicle. In truth that is no 
“accident”, it is a predictable event, 
with only the time uncertain. 

In industry a worker who has in- 
adequate training or supervision and 
operates equipment with specific and 
well known hazards is headed for an 
accident. There is nothing mysterious 
or uncertain about it, except the time. 

When an unsafe condition is allowed 
to exist and an unsafe act is repeatedly 
performed by a worker in or near the 
unsafe condition, the normal and ex- 
pected result is an accident. 

There are countless examples which 
prove that accidents have been pre- 
vented—in individual industries, in 
communities and with individual 
people. Where the unsafe conditions 
are studied, recognized and removed, 
the accident causes are thus removed 
and accidents will not occur. The “old 
fashioned thinking” lies in refusal. to 
seek, study and analyze the cause and 
failure to admit that an accident once 
caused will be caused again by the 
same conditions if they are uncor- 
rected, herein in industry lies the re- 
sponsibility of the Foreman for the 
safety of his department and the 
people in it. With this, 'm sure we 
will agree. But there must be more 
than just the Foreman included in 
this subject, “How can you put safety 
to work in your department.” 

In the past much of safety instruc- 
tion in American industry has been 
“long” on general ideas, and “short” 
in the execution of specific methods. 
Signs and a variety of posters have 
been used to prevent accidents and 
promote safety among employees. 
However, these are only a_ partial 
“cure.” The development of safe “work 
habits” is the greatest aid in safety 
work, but safe work habits have to be 
developed by teaching them to em- 
ployees, and this can be accomplished 
most easily perhaps by the Foreman 
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when instructing an employee on the 
job. He must be taught the job, so it 
is equally important that he be 
taught the safe way to do it. At 
the same time to do this most effec- 
tively, the Foreman must be safety 
conscious as well as production con- 
scious. Demonstrate to him, impress 





Practice what you preach. 


on him the importance of creating 
the safe work habit, and how much 
it means to himself, as well as those 
around him. A Foreman need not 
be a public speaker to emphasize 
the importance of safety to an em- 
ployee. Instead, it would be better 
that he engage the employee in a 
safety conversation at the same time 
he is demonstrating how to work 
safely. Another advantageous time is 
when an employee is caught doing an 
unsafe act of any kind, whether it be 
“horse play” or in his regular routine 
of duty, never let the opportunity go 
by to warn an employee of any unsafe 
act. Emphasize the importance of 
goggles on jobs requiring them, safety 
toed shoes were required, that all 
guards on machines are in _ their 
proper place, and that every other 
safety device that has been recom- 
mended and provided be in its proper 
place and properly used when en- 
gaged in the type of work requiring 
them. 


=e 


We must be always mindful that 
the average employee too, feels that 
he is of the average intelligence and 
many times has ideas for doing a job, 
(due to his experience) might be 
much safer than our own. So it might 
be wise to ask his opinion, persuade 
him to talk, and suggest his ideas and 
in so doing make him feel that he is 
a part of the program, and that his 
ideas are respected. This would lead 
him to believe that he is “not just an- 


other fixture” put into place same as 
a part of a machine, but that his ideas 
are being given consideration, if they 
are found impractable, tell him, but 
be sure you have a better and safer 
way of doing the job, because if you 
do not have, you may lose his respect 
and from then on, you may find it 
difficult to impress him with your 
ideas. 


Another suggestion which will help 
make safety work in your department 
which is being done in several depart- 
ments at our plant, is to appoint a 
Safety Committee within your de- 
partment, yourself as Chairman, the 
number on the Committee depending 
on how many people in the depart- 
ment have a regular stated weekly 
meeting time and place, rotate the 
employees in the department so that 
everyone will have the opportunity 
to serve at least once or twice a year, 
or more often if it can be arranged. 
It should be the purpose and duty of 
these people to spot hazards, and if 
they demand immediate correction, 
have them brought to your attention. 
If not of too serious a nature, present 
them at the Committee Meeting and 
have the group discuss them and sug- 
gest means of eliminating them. Be 
sure, after a solution has been found 
and decided upon, that you make it 
your business and responsibility to 
have the condition corrected. Start 
looking for hazards in your depart- 
ment. Anywhere, just so you get 
started, and then follow through until 
you have corrected every hazard and 
warned every employee of unsafe 
work habits, in your entire depart- 
ment. I think you'll find that this plan 
will meet the approval of the em- 
ployees, and they will be happy to 
serve their turn on the committee, and 
improve their own work habits as well 
as those who willfully violate safety 
rules. This may sound like a big 
undertaking, but unless you encour- 
age the employee to take an active 
part in promoting safety and safe 
“work habits,” you are not going to 
have much success making safety 
work in your department. Workers do 
not want to be injured, neither by 
their own negligence or that of others, 
they know it will mean suffering, for 
both them and their families, loss of 
time, and in many instances perhaps 
the loss of an eye or other member of 
the body, may cause them to be un- 

(Continued to Page 25) 
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Abrasives by CARBORUNDUM are de- 

signed and made to perform efficiently. 

Their selection and application are based 
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‘Tabrasive on every job! 


Unless you &ouw you're using the right 
abrasive products you're losing time and 
money that could probably be saved 
simply by calling in CARBORUNDUM 
Our representatives can point out im- 
provements and savings based upon a 
combination of advantages which only 
CARBORUNDUM can provide: 


A complete line of abrasive products 
from which you can select the bonded, 
coated or grain product best suited to any 
specific job. 


impartial recommendation of abrasive 
products and methods by an experienced 
CARBORUNDUM salesman or distributor as a 
guide to proper selection. 


Up-to-date information on improve- 
ments and developments throughout the 
entire range of abrasive applications. 


Experienced technical counsel. Your 
CARBORUNDUM fepresentative is a trained 
specialist. He can determine the relative im- 
portance of such factors as rate of feed, stock 
removal, machine speed, dressing, coolants, 
and other variables affecting abrasive choice. 
Also, he has access to 60 years of engineering 
experience at The Carborundum Company 
—experience gained in solving thousands 
of tough abrasive applications. 

Top performance from products of uni- 


formly fine quality by CARBORUNDUM .. . the 
best-known name in abrasives. 


Next time, consult your 
CARBORUNDUM salesman or distributor 
or write Dept. M 80-34. 
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HERE WE GO AGAIN! 


No. 28 in MANAGE Series of Economic Treatises 


I 


The cost of living is due to take another leap into the 
stratesphere. 

This increase is going to be caused by an increase in 
the wages of the steel workers. 

The steel workers want a raise because there has been 
an increase in their cost of living. 

This increase in their cost of living is the result of the 
last raise they got. 

So they will get another raise and their cost of living 
will go up again. 

Then they will get still another raise and their cost of 
living will go up higher, and this process will con- 
tinue until sanity sets in. 


II 


At present there is nothing on the horizon to indicate 
that this will not happen. 

Philip Murray is in a position to shut down the 
rearmament program by shutting down the steel 
industry. 

This will not occur because rearmament must go on 
and because government never really intended to 
freeze wages any way. 

(The legislation which supposedly put a ceiling on 
wages has never been more than a pious attempt 
to create the impression of “stabilization.” ) 

Steel wages (now averaging $1.93 per hour) are 
already 30¢ ahead of other union labor wages, and 
God only knows how far ahead of the 35 million 
other workers. 

A general wage rise would follow steel because what- 
ever happens in “big steel” sets the pattern for all 
wages. 

Ill 

Why will this increase the cost of living? 

Because in order to get the money to pay the extra 
wages, business will have to raise its selling prices. 

Anyone who says that increased wages could be paid 
out of present earnings is either misinformed or is 
trying to misinform you. 

The 1951 corporation payroll will be more than $100 
billion, while the dividends to stockholders will be 
less than $10 billion. 

It would be stupid and unfair for management to 
reduce still further the share of corporate income 
paid out to those who provide the tools that make 
the workers’ prosperity possible. 

That leaves only one place to get the money with 
which to pay the extra wages: from the customers 
who buy the goods. 
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By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


IV 

Who are these customers who pay the increased 
amount of money which is used to pay the increased 
wages? 

For the most part, they are the same people who got 
the wage increase. 

In other words, the workers will be receiving extra 
money which they must give back when they buy 
what they have produced. 

So they are no better off than they were before. 

In fact, they are worse off because the increased cost 
of living causes taxes to go up. 

The reason for this is that when everything costs 
more, the Government's cost of living also goes up. 

The money it has been given to spend will no longer 
buy all that is needed. 

To make up the difference, Congress must appropriate 
more money and then plan on how to get it out of 
the hides of the people. 

Vv 

There can be only one reason why the members of 
organized labor keep on cutting their own throat: 
they simply do not know what they are doing. 

They believe that in some way or another they can 
get their raise and escape the consequences. 

This pipe-dream is encouraged by: 1) politicians who 
desire credit for “relieving the workers’ distress,” 
and 2) labor union leaders who desire credit for 
forcing the corporations to “protect labor’s social 
gains.” 

Neither the politicians nor the union leaders can be 
blamed: they are only doing this to keep their jobs. 

The cure for the high cost of living is never explained 
to the workers because the truth of the matter is 
unpleasant: the only way the cost of living can be 
reduced is by producing more goods without get- 
ting a raise. 

Anyone who tries to talk about this is drowned out 
with shouts of “speed-up.” 

It is generally recognized that most American produc- 
tion workers could produce a lot more without 
working longer hours and without straining them- 
selves. 

If organized labor realized how much a 10% increase 
in production would benefit them, they would prob- 
ably be happy to step up their pace. 

No reasonable person would deny that it is better to 
be able to buy more goods with the money you 
have than to buy the same amount of goods with 
more money. 

The big problem, however, is who is going to tell 
them the truth? 
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The Chiet of the FBI points out that well-meaning, 
patriotic American citizens may sabotage the U. S. 
defense effort just as much as Communist spies . . . 


through carelessness. 


(arelessness is A SABOTEUR 


By John Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department 
of Justice 


THE disruption of defense produc- 
tion is a prime target for any enemy 
of America. 

In June, 1942, Nazi submarines 
landed two groups of trained sabo- 
teurs on our East Coast. These 
saboteurs were armed with high 
explosives and a list of vital defense 
plants and other critical facilities 
which the enemy desired destroyed. 
The purpose was to disrupt important 
transportation operations and impede 
essential war production. If they had 
succeeded, it would have equaled in 
importance a major victory on the 
battlefield. Fortunately, the saboteurs 
were detected and taken into custody 
by the FBI before they could attack 
a single target. 

Sabotage has long been recognized 
as a means for weakening a nation 
and impairing its ability to meet mili- 
tary aggression. We were fortunate 
during the last war that not a single 
act of enemy-directed sabotage was 
committed in the United States. I 
think that this was a result of the fact 
that we very early recognized the 
dangers of sabotage and took precau- 
tionary measures to protect our facil- 
ities. A great deal of the credit for 
that success must go to the patriotic 
citizens of the country who were 
always on the alert to report such 
threats when they occurred. 

In periods of international unrest, a 
responsibility to help preserve the 
security of the country rests on every 
man and woman in America. 


Many of our people have taken 
their places in the armed services 
while others have become engaged 
in the job of turning out the sup- 
plies, materials and goods neces- 
sary to support the present defense 
effort. This is a vital and neces- 
sary program for preparedness, and 
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during the months ahead it will 
continue to broaden out and will 
undoubtedly touch almost every 
phase of American life. As the 
program expands there will be an 
increasing responsibility to protect 
defense production from attack by 
spies and saboteurs. But the re- 
sponsibility does not stop there. 
Equally important is the duty to 
hold to a minimum the losses and 
disruptions in the program which 
result from carelessness and neg- 
lect because these losses in prop- 
erty, effort and material can be 
just as serious to the defense ef- 
fort as would be delays in produc- 
tion and losses resulting from the 
acts of a saboteur. 

A recent fire in a lumber mill which 
resulted from defective wiring re- 
sulted in the destruction of the mill 
which was producing vital construc- 
tion materials. The estimated loss 
was $300,000. Defective equipment 
in a chemical plant caused an inflam- 
mable liquid to flow into a furnace. 
The loss was estimated at $20,000. 
Static electricity resulted in a fire at 
an oil refinery. The damage to plant 
equipment was set at $900,000 and 
about $750,000 worth of gasoline was 
burned. 

These are a few examples of some 
of the recent losses resulting from 
industrial accidents. There was no 
evidence of sabotage in these cases 
but the loss was the same as if there 
had been. 





The inspection of a piece of val- 
uable equipment used to transport 
military supplies revealed that a wire 
had been installed from the ignition 
switch to the muffler and attached in 
such a way that it might well have 
caused the fuel supply to become 
ignited and burn the vehicle. FBI 
investigation determined that the wire 





had been installed by one of the 
workmen as a practical joke. Any one 
who touched the vehicle while it was 
running would have received a shock. 
Horseplay? Yes. Horseplay, careless- 
ness and negligence may be just as 
detrimental to the defense effort as 
sabotage. 

The physical protection of the 
nation’s industrial plants engaged in 
the manufacture of defense materials 
is the responsibility of the Munitions 
Board under the Office of Secretary of 
Defense. The Munitions Board formu- 
lates the policies, procedures and 
standards from a security standpoint. 
But the FBI as a result of Presidential 
Directives and legislative enactments 
has a general responsibility to investi- 
gate sabotage. 

Sabotage is any act designed to 
destroy or damage national defense 
materials, to impede production, in- 
jure plant premises, to destroy public 
utilities or produce defective national 
defense goods. 


I am confident that the greatest 
defenders against sabotage are the 
loyal Americans who are producing 
the materials and weapons for our 
defense. Managers, superintendents 
and others in supervisory capacities 
should be on the alert to conditions 
which might lead to disruption in 
production. 

All evidence of subversive activities 
should be reported to the FBI imme- 
diately. 
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L ET’S start with the premise that 
business today is too complex for one 
man to know all the answers. We 
must, therefore, do something to pre- 
pare the man who is going to have a 
share in running any part of a bus- 
iness—we must “tool” for the manage- 
ment job. A man has no alternative 
when he enters business today but to 
become a specialist. Very early in his 
career, he begins to specialize in some 
phase, it may be as a mechanic in the 
production end, a salesman in the 
marketing end, or an accountant in 
the accounting end of the business. 
He, therefore, comes to the manage- 
ment position from one of several 
highly specialized fields, manufactur- 
ing, marketing, transportation, pur- 
chasing, etc. Any one of these special- 
ties can and do produce the men who 
become front-line supervisors, middle 
management and top executives. Now 
let's draw an analogy and justify the 
title of this article, “Tooling” for the 
Management Job. 

When a new product is to be manu- 
factured or an old one redesigned 
much research, planning and testing 
go on before the product is actually 
manufactured. 


In the case of an automobile, for 
example, next year’s models have been 
on the drawing board for many 
months. General Motors recently re- 
leased pictures and a description of a 
car (Le Sabre) which has been in the 
planning room for at least five years 
and which may not be on the pro- 
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Tooling For the 


Management Job 


By Louis Lerda 


duction line for many more. Ten to 
twenty million dollars is not an un- 
heard-of amount to spend for plan- 
ning, launching and manufacturing a 
new-model car. The plant is shut 
down for several months while new 
tools are designed, built, and installed 
for producing the new model. All this 
so that a car can be produced in large 
quantities which will sell for a few 
thousand dollars. Certainly no one 
questions the soundness of all this 
preparation. Even after the model is 
in production, testing continued to in- 
sure that the customer will be satis- 
fied with the product he buys. An 
article in the American Magazine by 
the president of one of our large 
electrical appliance manufacturers 
stated that his company spends $2,- 
000,000 per month for: discovering 
new products, improving present 
products and following hunches on 
products. 

A Sunday edition of a metropolitan 
paper carried a full-page ad by U. S. 
Steel announcing expansion plans. 
One plant at Morrisville, Pa. will be 
designed and built at a cost of $400,- 
000,000. Plans have been on the draw- 
ing board for several years. 

If we promote a man to a fore- 
man’s job after ten years of service or 
about the age of thirty, he may be 
with us until he retires at age 65, rep- 
resenting 35 years of service. If we 
pay him $3,600 per year (which is a 
very low figure for a foreman at any 
time), we are going to pay him 
$126,000 before he retires. Can't we re- 
gard him as a $126,000 investment? 
As a foreman we are going to give 
him a work force of at least ten men 
(which again is much below the aver- 
age industry wide). The average in- 
vestment per man in industry today 
is slightly over $8,000, so he will have 
under his direction a chunk of our 
business worth at least $80,000. Now 
let's stop and think. If we spend mil- 
lions to tool for a product worth 


$2,000, can we afford to ignore this 
foreman who represents an_ invest- 
ment over his working career of mor 
than $100,000? 

So, let’s admit that it seems to be 
poor business to ignore this large in- 
vestment just as it would be poor bus- 
iness, yes suicide, to ignore competi- 
tion and just stop spending money for 
research, for planning, for improving 
manufacturing methods, products and 
equipment. 

Let’s take a look at this foreman 
and see why he needs “tooling” for his 
job and what we can do about it. 


First, what kind of a job does he 
have? What kind of a person is he? 
What does he need? 

For many years now, we have been 
saying that the foreman is a part of 
management and trying to prove it 
but actually doing little to make him 
a part of management. He would like 
to believe it but instead he is be- 
wildered, befuddled and confused. 
He dare not make any mistake—his is 
the only level of management where 
mistakes are not tolerated. He can do 
very little on his own—he has very 
limited authority and worst of all he 
seldom knows or understands the limit 
of his authority and responsibility. 
Yet he does more managing than any- 
other management level. 





—He’s got to get out production— 
on time—in required quantities 
—of specified quality—at speci- 
fied costs. 

—He’s got to keep down complaints 
and grievances 

—He’s got to keep everyone work- 
ing full time while on the job 

—He’s got to assign work, make 
schedules, write reports, main- 
tain records 

—He’s got to keep up worker 
morale 

—He’s got to improve methods, 
rate employees, prevent acci- 
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dents, administer wage policies, 

know the Union contract, know 

his workers, listen to their 
troubles, get a full day’s work out 
of them and keep them happy. 

This is not all, but let’s stop 

here. 

How does this “wonder man” get 
all this “SAVVY”? How does he get 
tagged for, or better, thrown into this 
job? 

Often he learns about it on Friday 
at quitting time. Sometimes he is told 
as much as a day or two in advance. 
In one case, which came to my atten- 
tion recently, a man was transferred 
into a supervisory job without any in- 
formation at all, so that he didn’t have 
the nerve to go bid his co-workers 
goodby because he couldn't tell them 
what his new job would be. Sounds 
fictitious doesn’t it? Well, it’s true. 
Suddenly he has become a foreman, 
—a member of management. How 
ready is he? How has he been “tooled” 
for the job? Where does he suddenly 
get all the ability we say he needs? 
He'll pick it up in time, but no one has 
stopped to figure how expensive this 
“kick him into the job method” is. 

Can you imagine the howl that 
would go up if you were told on Fri- 
day of this week that on Monday you 
would start manufacturing a new 
product in your department? This is 
the way we make bosses not leaders. 
Either we “tool him” for the manage- 
ment job—make him a leader of men 
or we do it the short way, the wrong 
way, and make him just another boss. 

By virtue of the fact that we fail 
to tool” properly, we develop “‘one- 
man” organizations. This failure to 
“tool” is responsible for such imma- 
ture attitudes as: 

—""Never admit you are wrong or 
have made a mistake.” 

—"Don’t delegate anything you 
aren't forced to—someone may 
make you look bad by doing it 
better than you can.” 

—""Tell ‘em nothing—the more you 
keep ‘em in the dark the better.” 

—"Don’t let anyone criticize your 
department—that’s a sign of 
weakness.” 

—"Stick to your decisions, right or 
wrong.” 

— "Keep ‘em scared of you—that’s 
when most people work best.” 
There should be no room for such 
thinking in modern management 

but it still exists. 
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The best foreman isn’t the one who 
is overly aggressive or who talks the 
loudest and acts the toughest, but 
rather the one who is somehow ac- 
cepted because he makes sense—he is 
properly “tooled” for the management 
job. 

Why not teach him how to organize 
his unit into a team—teach him to 
plan—to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility—to work through and 
with people—to exercise control? 
Show him what motivates people. 
Why they act as they do—what they 
want? 

“Tooling” for the management job 
means preparing to meet the obliga- 
tions of management—to be compe- 
tent in 

1. The technical side of the job— 

job know how—keeping up-to- 
date. 

2. Using management techniques 
planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating, and controlling. 
Understanding management or- 
ganization and principles—unity 
of command, span of control, 
similarity of assignment, delega- 
tion of authority, and use of 
staff. 

4. Able to do management think- 
ing—Thinking our way out of 
problems—ingenuity, initiative, 
resourcefulness. 

Skillful in human _relations— 
handling individuals, handling 
the group — group thinking — 
feelings—action. 

Tooling for the management job 
means: 

First, we must pick men who can 
do a given job of management. 

Second, we must answer the ques- 
tion “can he lead?” 

Third, we must ask, “Will the work- 
ers and other supervisors accept him?” 
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Fourth, we must answer “what 
‘tools’ does he need before he can do 
a real managing job?” 

Fifth, we must keep in mind “what 
will keep him performing as a compe- 
tent management man?” 

We have to encourage men to grow, 
watch them growing and keep them 
growing in the right direction. This 
means continuous training at every 
stage of his progress through manage- 
ment. It means: 

Training before he takes over the 
job—leadership training. 

Basics of supervision as soon as 
he gets into the job. 

Principles of management as he 
gets more experience. 

Continuous conferences and staff 
meetings. 

Advanced training as he gets 
more experience. 

Executive training when he is 
ready for the executive level posi- 
tion. 

It has taken the medical profession 
200 years to learn that it must not 
cure the organ, not even the disease, 
but the patient. So we need not be 
discouraged or impatient. Good train- 
ing takes time. We are making 
progress. Proper tooling for the man- 
agement job will produce leaders. 
Psychologists are learning from re- 
search on behavior, there is nothing 
much you can do to really influence 
men except to inspire them—this takes 
leadership. 

At heart, the chief asset of any 
organization is its spirit. The question 
is where does it come from, this spirit 
of teamwork, this intangible feeling 
that the Company is a good outfit to 
work for? How can we preserve it? 

It comes mainly from what is inside 
the supervisors from front line to the 
top. We can’t lead unless we are fol- 
lowing somebody ourselves, unless we 

(Continued to Page 25) 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. BYRNES (R-Wis.), seated left, 
was the principal speaker at the Hamilton Foremen’s Manage- 
ment Appreciation Night dinner on October 8. Seated with 
Congressman Byrnes is Edward P. Hamilton, President of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company. Standing, left to right, are 
D. C. Dean, a firm Vice President; R. L. Seass, company Comp- 
troller; Paul Mickiewicz, President of the Hamilton Foremen’s 
Club; Frank J. Kracha, Plant Manager and NAF Director, and 
W. G. Dickson, company Vice President. 


THE GLACIER PRIEST AT MAGNAVOX—The Magnavox 
Management Club, Fort Wayne, Ind., heard Father Bernard R. 
Hubbard, famed explorer of the North, on November 6. Mem- 
bers of the Club, their wives and special guests heard Father 
Hubbard talk on “Twenty-five Years on Top of the World.” 
Pictured above, left to right, are Vern R. DeWitt, Magnavox 
Club President; Father Hubbard, and R. A. O’Connor, Chairman 
of the Board of the Magnavox Company. 














BROTHER, IT’S HOT N HERE! — 
oft-photographed Warner (ros. star, 
. . . by popular request. Fim the back 
looks like -wood-shavings, | could be t 
is now the foreman of a drpenter sho 
committees please note... a prosy 
perhaps.) 


THE BATAVIA FOREMAN’S (8B HELP 
struck Raymond (Butch) Roberts seve times with 
the Batavia Foreman’s Club came te® rescue. W 
burned house, Foreman Roberts west} the hospit 
members pitched in and completed fe house f 
thereby assuring the Roberts family#adequate h 





















'S HOT N HERE!—Virginia Mayo, 
Warner (gros. star, is back again 
equest. Fim the background of what 
havings, | could be that Miss Mayo 
an of a drpenter shop. (Membership 
se mote... @ prospective member 


MAN’S CBB HELPS OUT—When misfortune 
berts sevel times within a brief period of time, 
, came te& rescue. While trying to rebuild his 
erts went? the hospital for surgery. The Club 
completed fe house for hospitalized ‘‘Butch,”’ 
ts family adequate housing this winter. 








BANNER OCCASION—The newly-formed Convair Guided 
Missile Management Club, San Diego, is now a going concern, 
with its own official banner and charter. In the photo are, left 
to right, Gage H. Irving, Convair Guided Missile Division Man- 
ager; M. A. (Cy) Seeley, Missile Management Club President, 
and J. M. (Duke) Rogers, President of the San Diego Division 
Club. 





INTERESTING MEETINGS ARE THE PRIDE of the Ethyl 
Management Club, Baton Rouge, La., and the recent one 
where J. A. Ates gave a “snake’’ demonstration has few equals. 
Foreman member W. W. Merritt supplied the speaker, who was 
his boyhood pal and currently a national authority on reptiles. 
The subject of the evening was “‘How to Tell the Difference 
between Poisonous and Non-posionous Snakes.” 





Safetv EKssav Winners 


M any Safety Supervisors have thrown up their hands in disgust over the 








the failure of polished techniques to impress the value of working safely on | 
employees. The Basic Management Club of Basic Refractories, Inc., Maple . 

Grove, O., threw its support behind one of the most publicized safety cam- f 
paigns to make Basic employees safety-conscious. The NAF club sponsored a ‘ bi 
safety essay contest open to all hourly rate employees’ children under fourteen os 
years of age. The essays were to be on “Why My Daddy Should Work Safely.” told 
Two public school teachers judged the contest and three top prizes were C 
awarded in cash to the winners. All entrants were given two dollars each by 
. . ; and 
the Basic Management Club. oe 
The contest attracted much attention in Ohio safety circles that 
Pres 
are | 
. . 
FIRST PLAC - enth 
My daddy should work safely so no serious accident tend 
happens to him. A bad accident would maybe send actin 
him to the hospital or it might injure him for life. If the | 
he would be in the hospital it would be very lonely in effor 
our house. We would miss him and his pay check The 

We would not have nice clothes and good things and 
to eat. forw 
, ; at he 

We would lose a lot if my daddy was hurt and so 

would the plant. They would lose a worker and have TI 
to get some other man to work in his place. He ie 
should work safely for us and for the plant and for elect 
the other men that work with him. and ; 

it 
J pulli: 
an Murphy, 10, son of Paul Murphy, an 
Kiln Burner. as 
Th 
SECOND PLACE Solar 
llook 
One reason my daddy should work Club 
safely is so that he won't injure him- with 
self or get killed. He also should work thusi 
safely so he will not be the fault of clab 


in accident that would injure any 
fellow employees. 





Another reason is to increase the 
production and lessen the costs of the 
plant operations. In this way both 
my daddy and the plant would profit. 


y 





THIRD PLACE 


| want my daddy to work safely at 
all times and not be careless and reck- 





One more reason my daddy should 
work safely is to help build the best 
safety record for the plant, which 
would help encourage other men to 
seek employment at Basic Refrac- 
tories, Inc. 

Patric 


0) 


e © 
ia Hammer, 12, 


daughter of Cletus Hammer, 
Crane Operator. 





less while he is working. I only have 
one daddy and I love to see him up 
and around at all times. It is a happy 
home when he is all right and has no 
broken bones or laying in a_ bed 
crippled up for life. For what is a 
home when your daddy can not be up 
and around enjoying life and happi- 
ness. 


Myrtle Hines, 12, 
daughter of Roland W. Hines, 
Construction crewman. 
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Brotherhood In Management 
at 


Solar Airerait In Des Moines 


RAB hold and pull. And let’s all 

pull together for this is the year 
yf our survival or fall.” That’s what 
members of Solar Aircraft Company's 
Management club in Des Moines were 
told this year. 

Club members have pulled together 
and the spirit of brotherhood that pre- 
vailed has grown with club strength 
that indicates the club will survive. 
President Bert Osgood and his staff 
are responsible. 

When Osgood took over this year, 
enthusiasm was not lacking but at- 
tendance and participation in club 
activities had fallen to a new low. In 
the year before, Solar and the defense 
effort had experienced growing pains. 
The week was lengthened to six days 
and dog-tired members began looking 
forward to an evening of relaxation 
at home. Attendance fell off. 

The life of the club was in a pre- 
carious position when members 
elected Osgood and his staff this year 
and all realized that this year was the 
“it” year. So far everybody’s been 
pulling and fears that once hung 
heavy have now been brightened by 
the new outlook. 

The club began back in 1948 when 
Solar’s amiable Sid Snodgrass had a 
llook-see at the Maytag Management 
Club in Newton, Iowa. Sid came back 
with plenty of enthusiasm. His en- 
thusiasm caught on quickly and the 
club was proposed. Alexander Black, 


Solar’s Vice-President and Resident 
Manager, told Sid that the company 
would back a Management Club 
100%. 

Sid took the ball from there. A 
club was formed and membership 
grew. The first president, Gene Mid- 
gordon, was elected and under his 
direction, and Sid’s guidance, the club 
launched a broad program with en- 
thusiastic spirit. Special committees 
were formed to show movies to under- 
privileged children. Another was 
formed to stress the American way of 
life. Still another group laid the foun- 
dation for an education program for 
members. 


Children at the Polk Juvenile home 
and the Des Moines children’s home 
saw movies presented by Bert Osgood 
and his committee. The Americanism 
committee guided students from 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, 
through Freedom Forum lectures in 
Des Moines which were the rededica- 
tion of American ideals. 

Midgordon’s presidency was turned 
over to President George Sullivan the 
second year and programs were con- 
tinued. But it was during Sullivan’s 
reign that production increased. 


Solars Des Moines plant which had 
been employing 800 in 1948 was now 
up to 2100. 
This year when Osgood took over, 
membership was expanded to 135 
(Continued to Page 34) 





BOY’S, LET’S GET IN GEAR! A special dinner meeting of all committee men and 
club officers was held before the kick-off banquet. Big plans were made—and carried out. 
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CLUB PRESIDENT BERT OSGOOD 
brushes up Ronnie Wolf on the Foreman’‘s 
Club Manual. Wolf is Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, which has brought 
the paid-up memberships to 135 out of oa 
possible 190. 





WHERE ARE WE GOING FROM HERE? 
That question was in the minds of Solar 
(Des Moines) Aircraft Company Manage- 
ment Clubbers at a kick-off dinner be- 
ginning a new year. Solar Vice President 
Alexonder Black is speaking, above. 





ee 
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SHOWING MOVIES TO UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED CHILDREN is pet project of 
the Des Moines Solar Management Club. 
Above, President Osgood shows some in- 
terested listeners at the Polk County Juve- 
nile Home how to operate a movie pro- 
jector. 











Charles A. McKeand 


* FOUNDATION STONES OF GOOD MANAGEMENT” 


AT THE 9th Annual Employee Relations Confer- 
£% ence of the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, held at the Desert Inn in Palm Springs, the 
latter part of October, Lawrence A. Appley, President 
of the American Management Association, appearing 
as one of the discussion leaders, presented what he 
termed the seven “foundation stones” of good manage- 
ment. They are: 
— 1. “The ability to know how to plan and 
7 | forecast; the ability to chart the future 
be and draft plans to meet the expected 
needs. 


<¢ 2. The ability to build an organization; to 
ay | put ‘right people within right jobs’ in 
a the organization; the ability then to 
supervise and encourage better produc- 

tion or services than the competition. 





<+—., 3. The ability to understand people; to 
ae | see the advantages of combining prin- 
ciples of Christianity and business eco- 
nomics toward developing ‘grass roots’ 

human relationships. 






= 4. Ability to audit and appraise the opera- 
4 | tion; know where the company is at all 
| times in every phase of its operations. 


> 5. Ability to make decisions, very often 

ay | while under ‘pressure’; decisions that 

will be to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. 





- 6. Ability to handle the various publics, 
“ie | i.e., employees, consumers, investors 
be and the people in the community. 





a _7. Ability to inspire confidence and re- 
» | spect; an integral part of management 
in maintaining firm but equitable 
leadership.” 
Everyone in supervision can paste these in his hat and 
read them and reread them because they apply to 
everyone equally. 


STEEL IS THE KEY 

TO 7TH ROUND 
ECENT meetings of steel workers intimated 
through the press that their demands on steel will 
be wel! above the wage stabilization board formula. 
Negotiations which start on December 1 could well 
set the pattern for the 7th round of wage increases. 
The negotiations are apt to lead to strike threats, 
possible intervention by the White House because 
Wage Stabilization Board recommendations are not 
binding on either party. The White House will 
probably bring pressure on both to accept some com- 
promise. In fact the increase in strike threats is 
becoming alarming, with more and more disputes 
being certified to the Wage Stabilization Board. All 


99 


Union leaders seem determined to force another 
round of increases and steel will undoubtedly lead 
the way. 


SALARY STABLIZATION 
REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED 

HE MUCH DISCUSSED issue of bonuses, stock 

options, and items of that kind were finally cleared 
by regulation No. 2 of the Salary Stabilization Board. 
This means that if you got Christmas money in the 
past, you will get it again. The regulations also cover 
the matter of stock purchase plans, salesmen’s earn- 
ings, compensation for supervisors and foremen for 
overtime for long work weeks, and special treatment 
to correct hardship and inequities in the case of certain 
technical help. 

The real problem in all of this is the fact that many 
employers have ignored the whole stabilization pro- 
gram and have made wage and salary increases, feel- 
ing that because we are not in a war the situation is 
not as serious as it was during World War II. Un- 
fortunately they are wrong. The enforcement is to be 
rigid and already in various parts of the country 
investigators are beginning to report both wage and 
salary increases made without proper authority. In 
many cases companies will have difficulty in rolling 
prices back to the previous level while they apply 
for authority, and there will undoubtedly be many 
hardship cases, both as to employer being in violation 
of the law, and employees as far as decreases are 
concerned. Word has come down through the channels 
that the Wage Stabilization Board intends to “get 
tough” with violators. 


HOW FAR CAN WE GO? 


A college football player, who loses a part time 
campus job due to gridiron injuries is entitled to dis- 
ability pay. The Colorado Industrial Committee ruled 
that a player hired as a football player, who lost a part 
time job and the pay resulting from an injury, was 
entitled to compensation for “work injuries” on the 
gridiron. 

The reverse of this situation occurred in Florida 
where a bank employee was injured while walking on 
the street to a midmorning coffee break. She asked 
for workman’s compensation because “coffee time” is 
a recognized part of the work time. She contended 
that there was tacit approval of the employer who 
knows that customarily the employee left at a certain 
period in the morning to get coffee. This brought the 
coffee time under the workmen’s compensation act. 
The employer's insurer argues that nobody authorized 
the bank employees to leave the job for midmorning 
coffee, and if they do they are on their own. The 
Florida Industrial Committee has this one under 
advisement. 


Yes, how far can we go! 
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LOCKHEED ... 
(Contninued from Page 5) 

itoring instruments, protective cloth- 
ing, walkie-talkie radio sets, and large 
supplies of medical and first aid equip- 
ment, and they have built blast fences 
for such critical equipment as boilers 
and transformers. But they are also 
using their fleet of trucks to full ad- 
vantage. Their aircraft crash-wagons 
and emergency vehicles will be 
pressed into service; cranes, bull- 
dozers, yard scrapers and winches will 
have special work to do. 

Second, they have tried to put as 
many people to work as possible— 
and have given them duties related 
to their present occupations in the 
plants. Construction employees will 
work in emergency structures crews, 
Cranemen and riggers with first aid 
training will make up heavy rescue 
teams. 

Lockheed gave jobs to everyone 
possible because it believed that to 
be the best way to prevent panic—a 
major hazard in case of an alert. It 
gave employees jobs related to their 
regular occupations, both to take ad- 
vantage of their skills and to be sure 
they were familiar enough with their 
assignments to work rationally under 
stress. 

Lockheed’s management would be 
the last to say that the plan is com- 
plete—in fact, they insist that com- 
plete preparation against atomic 
bombing is not possible. But their 
preparations are uncomplicated, work- 
able, and take full advantage of 
everything the company now has at 
its disposal to save lives and minimize 
industrial damage. 





SUPERVISORY TRAINING .. 
(Continued from Page 9) 

silly.” Subsequent investigation later 

proved that it was his best idea. 

The foreman of the sheet metal 
shop I told you about before, who 
changed design to effect a large sav- 
ing, started out with an answer to his 
problem in mind. The part was made 
in four separate operations. He pro- 
posed a progressive die which would 
make it in one. Then he started ask- 
ing questions so as to get ideas and 
put them on his Possibility List. 

His first question was, “What else 
can I do that is better than to get a 
part from each stroke of the press?” 
This led him into investigating what 
else was done beside press work. This 
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in turn led him into questioning every 
operation that was performed, the ma- 
terials used, and even the end use of 
the product. The final result was a 
part which was smaller, used less ma- 
terial, eliminated the use of special 
fasteners, and was much easier to 
fabricate. 

Another man wanted to weld a part 
t. gether that was being fastened with 
screws. He was a welding engineer, 
and this was his normal line of think- 
ing. Before he went ahead he made 
out a Possibility List. Welding was 
not practical, so he went back to his 
Possibility List for the next best idea. 
It turned out to be riveting—which 
did work and saved the company 
about three times the engineer's sal- 
ary. This man claims that without the 
Possibility List, when he found the 
part couldn't be welded he probably 
would have gone on to his next weld- 
ing problem and not even thought 
any more about the part. 

The “Possibility Guide” which I 
mentioned is a device used to cate- 
gorize ideas into areas of change. 
Time limits a discussion of it today, 
but there are five physical areas into 
which any change may be located ac- 
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cording to its effect—Motion Pattern; 
Tools, Workplace and Equipment; Se- 
quence; Product Design; and Raw 
Material. This type of Possibility List 
may also be used to consider psycho- 
logical areas so that changes may be 
considered according to their effect on 
human relations, viewpoints, attitudes, 
and the like. 

Classifying ideas from the Possi- 
bility List on a Possibility Guide indi- 
cates which areas may have been 
neglected in considering ideas. This 
usually serves to generate additional 
ideas. 

For example, an engineer is usually 
concerned with Product Design and 
Raw Material. The Possibility Guide 
will point out to him if he has neg- 
lected consideration of the other areas 
of change. 

One very able engineer proposed a 
product change which showed a ma- 
terial saving. After going through a 
supervisory training course he re- 
examined this product. His considera- 
tion then of the areas affecting Motion 
Pattern, Tools, Workplace and Equip- 
ment, and Sequence of Operation, led 
to further savings which dwarfed his 


(Continued to Page 25) 
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The Gathering Storm 


I 


No one can foretell when or where 
(or if) the gathering storm of 
international unrest will break over 


America. 


At the beginning of 1952 Old Glory 
flies in a troubled world and over 


a troubled people. 


Physically, our national strength is 
superb, but our morale is danger- 


ously weak. 


We are beset by many unanswered 
questions: What are we fighting 
for? Is this ruinous taxation for a 
good purpose? For what are we 
sacrificing our freedoms? Who can 
we trust to lead us? What has 
happened to morality and decency 
in public life? Are there or are 
there not traitors in our Govern- 
ment? Will opportunity for per- 
sonal advancement ever be restored 
to us or our children? Is the pursuit 
of happiness a decent thing for which to fight? 


Il 


A psychoanalyst might say that America is in danger 


of a national “nervous breakdown.” 


A nervous breakdown is what happens when people 
are in trouble, can see no way out, and do not 


know what to do next. 

The condition clears up only when a feasible pian of 
action replaces the confusion. 

The only way to dispel confusion is to sit down 
quietly and think the thing through from the begin- 
ning until we come to the place where our way of 
life jumped the track. 

Then the problems begin to disappear and we begin 


once more to think straight. 


Unless America does this, the nation is in danger 
because our confusion is our enemy's greatest 
strength. 

Strength without clear convictions is weakness. 
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Ill 


This is the heart of America’s prob 
lem. 

We have lost our national direction 
because we have lost the deep 
moral convictions upon which our 
civilization was founded. 


This is not a “mass” problem: the 
nation is composed of individuals 
and it is the character of indi- 
viduals that determines the ove 
all character of the mass. 


America has changed because we 


Americans have changed. 


We have pushed aside the “old- 
fashioned” principles of personal 
honesty, decency, and individual 


self-reliance. 


We have been trying to get more and 


more by giving less and less. 


We have been pushing our personal 

and moral responsibilities onto the 
politicians and reformers, who are only too happy 
to accept them because of the enormous power they 
thus gain. 


For the results we have no one but ourselves to blame. 


IV 


We complain about our national and local leadership, 
forgetting that that kind of leadership is exactly 
what we deserve. 

We will get better leadership when we stop looking 
on our leaders as miracle men with magic powers 
to indulge our selfish desires; when we start looking 
for plain, honest, God-fearing men, whose policies 
are based on honesty, frugality, thrift, and equality 
before the law. 

Then, and only then, can America face the gathering 
storm with confidence that the sacrifices we must 
make will at least be made for the right reasons. 





“BETTER AMERICA” series 
of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by 
MANAGE Magazine | 
a 
Twelfth in Series of 12 for ’51. Reprint Permission on Request 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING. . 


(Continued from Page 23) 
original improvements. 

We've used most of our article in 
discussing training in creative think- 
ing and in the development of think- 
ing habits. There are many other 
types of training for individuals and 
for groups. All of these can be used 
effectively for you and your com- 
pany s profit. 

You, your boss, and your boss’s 
boss, are all on the same team. No 
team can expect to attain its maxi- 
mum effectiveness unless they all 
know the same signals. Training 
must be done on all levels in an or- 
ganization for it to be most pro- 
ductive. If you are interested in 
training for yourselves, be sure that 
your boss gets it first. This is par- 
ticularly true of the type of pro- 
grams which are designed to pro- 
mote creative and development 
talents and to build understand- 
ings, viewpoints, attitudes, and the 
habits of systematic thinking. 


SAPETY ... 

(Continued from Page 11) 
able to earn a livelihood, or follow 
on in their regular line of work. Ac- 
cidents can, of course be even more 
serious than this. 

“The greatest safety device in the 
world is a careful man.” Men who are 
safe are that way mentally. Their 
minds are attuned to the safe way. 
They take no chances. They don't 
show off their nerve. They think be- 
fore they try a new way. They think 
before they throw things around. They 
arent careless, because they think— 
safety is mental. 

The Foreman’s job in safety is to 
take the safety out of posters and out 
of records and put it between the ears 
of his workers. No man is born with 
the safety idea, but mentally he has 
an idea or feeling about what is safe 
or unsafe, and he will act according 
to that idea. If he is taught properly, 
he can learn the safe and mental at- 
titudes. Staying safe doesn’t mean 
simply keeping yourself and others 
out of danger. It means as well, keep- 
ing your ideas on the safe side, too. 
Most men think of accidents in terms 
of hurt legs, hands, eyes and other 
physical injuries. But curing a broken 
leg is only dealing with the result of 
an accident, not the cause. The cause 
is mental. Who are the men that are 
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targets for accidents? Who are the 
men that may be expected to take 
chances? Who are the men that get 
into unsafe habits? Here are some of 
them: 

The little fellow who wants to look 
big. The fellow who thinks his pride 
or esteem will be raised in the eyes 
of others. The fellow who doesn’t get 
much attention. The fellow who 
thinks you don’t really care. The fel- 
low who thinks, “Oh, hell, let the boss 
worry about it.” The fellow who just 
doesn't give a hang for the other per- 
son. 

All these men are mentally unsafe. 
On the other hand, consider the man 
who gets attention from his boss, a 
word of praise, or a word of appre- 
ciation; the man who, because he 
knows his Foreman is interested in his 
personal welfare, will do all he can 
to co-operate in any program, the man 
who knows that efficiency and safety 
go hand in hand and that promotions 
(come to those who) work hard to 
earn a personal reputation for effic- 
iency and safety. 

The man who is in a department 
where from the very first day on his 
Foreman stresses “be safe”, don’t take 
chances, we do not tolerate unsafe 
practices here,” will become safety 
conscious. The man who knows that 
the others in the department look on 
chance-taking with scorn and on safe 
work habits with pride will be imbued 
with the safety sprit. 

Remember; The phase of safety 
work which is your problem is the 
job of being so sincerely and deeply 
interested in safety that you will in- 
spire your men to be safe and act 
safely. You must look into the minds 
of your men and watch for the things 
that lead to mental distraction from 
the job. You must remember that 
safety is mental and that no mind will 
carry anything forever unless it is re- 
peated and repeated. You must be on 
the lookout for those unstable and 
stupid minds that cannot make use of 
the things they learn or cannot learn 
things they should make use of. 

You must show by every act and 


word that you do not want produc- _ 


tion at the risk of anyone’s safety. 
Your attitude toward safe practice 
will be reflected in an “I don’t give a 
hang” attitude. Sincerity will show it- 
self in a “this is a worthwhile pro- 
gram” attitude. So appoint a safety 
committee in your own department. 


Start somewhere in your depart- 
ment to make a checkup or analysis 
of accident areas and hazards. 

Teach safety and safe work habits 
when instructing the employee on the 
job. Analyze the situation following 
every accident. 

Abide by all safety rules yourself. 
set a good example if you expect 
others to follow it. 

Be sincere in what you are telling 
the employee. 

Do not relax your safety program 
for more production or other pro- 
grams. 


TOOLING ... 


(Continued from Page 17) 

know how to use the tools of leader- 
ship. If we lift our foremen they will 
draw men unto them—They will draw 
up the whole organization. How true 
the statement is “and I if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me.” 

Tooling for management is not a 
matter of a series of courses to be 
given when time permits or some 
meetings held when problems need 
solving, but rather a program of man- 
agement development. Even the best 
of training cannot succeed without 
active top and middle management 
support—not mere approval or toler- 
ance of the program. Good training 
takes time, but dividends which 
accrue in the form of greater efficiency 
and employee satisfaction more than 
compensate for the time management 
must always count as non-productive 


Steps to take 

1. Build a reserve of supervisory 
potential by spotting men who show 
leadership ability—select them care- 
fully. 

2. Begin early to get them ready for 
supervisory assignments by giving 
them the basic but broad training that 
makes a good foreman. 

3. Survey the weaknesses of present 
foremen and isolate the training they 
need. 

4. Take the time to do an effective 
training job. 

5. Make the training continuous so 
that foremen will grow with manage- 
ment as it grows and changes. 

6. Make foremen management not 
just a part of management. 

7. Improve the ability of foremen 
to make decisions and insist that they 
carry out this responsibility by giving 
them every opportunity to make deci- 

(Contninued to Page 34) 
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Klaiber Heads 
Sylvania Foremen’s 
Club 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Approximately 140. su- 
pervisory and top management members 
of the Sylvania Foremen’s Club here elected 
H. Klaiber the new Club President on 
November 8. Other newly-elected officers 
are F. Farkas, Vice President; F. Pollino, 
Treasurer; C. McCarthy, Secretary, and 
Members of the Board of Control: C. 
Finnegan, N. Marandino, A. Weinreiber, 
E. Pendrys, R. Traquair, H. Krollman and 
G. McClure 


Amas Boxes to Needy 


Columbus, Ohio—C. B. F. Management 
Club of Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. will 
again distribute boxes of groceries to 
families of the plant who due to sickness 
or other misfortune will appreciate the 
rememberance. 

Club members contribute staple grocer 
ies for the boxes. Perishables and meat are 
purchased with money set aside for this 
purpose with a percentage of proceeds from 
“Toodles,” a pig bank which is passed at 
each regular meeting. 

Several personal notes of thanks are re- 
ceived each year from the recipients which 
are recommended by the plant personnel 
department. Boxes are delivered before 
Christmas by the Club Officers, members 
of the Program Committee and Board of 
Control 

New officers of the club installed at the 
November meeting of the number one club 
in Zone “C” were: Charles Hamilton, 
president; John Elbin, vice president; Rob- 
ert Brillhart, secretary and Don Long, treas- 
urer. Richard Knight, president, Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus was the installing officer 

Harold Douthitt, Marion Power Shovel 
Co., N. A. F. Zone “C” Vice President 
made the official presentation of three 
Achievement Awards to Earl Fenner, re- 
tiring president, for the club. 

Frank Albanese, Co-ordinator, Columbus 
Foremen’s Club was the main speaker, his 
topic, “Responsibilities of the Management 
Team”, gave the new officers and all mem- 
bers something to strive for in the coming 
year. 
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JOHN MEINHARDT, LEFT AND EARL FENNER are shown with Christmas boxes 
which are distributed each year by C.B.F. Management Club of Columbus Bolt & Forging 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


; 4 : ae 
THE ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP AWARD MEETING of the Oliver Cleveland Manage- 
ment Club saw the third scholarship award going to Donald Mahne of Euclid, O. At the 
speakers’ table in the above photo are, left to right, Dean Baumen, J. N. Hansen, 
(President of the Club), Walter Schruegler, the award winner (standing), Lyle Rillahan, 
and George Leonhardt. 
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MODIFYING TOYS FOR YOUNGSTERS of California School for Palsied Children is “pet project’ of 


San Francisco United Air Lines Supervisors Club. Members above from left are H. F. Salisbury, R. J. 
Hammes, George Lea, Austin Trumbull, Miss E. Fontaine of school staff, Earl Davidson and James 
Alderman, school’s Assistant Superintendent. 


UAL SUPERVISORS HELP 
PALSIED CHILDREN 


San Francisco— The Supervisors’ 
Club of United Air Lines, San Fran- 
cisco, devoted primarily to the im- 
provement of management technique 
and the handling of supervisory prob- 
lems, looked about in the last year 
for a second objective. 

The supervisors chose community 
welfare and settled on the California 
School for Cerebral Palsied Children 
as the place for the first project. 

Certain needs existed at the school 
and the talents of club members were 
suited to some of those needs, ac- 
cording to M. B. Crawford, the Club’s 
President. 

While the school at Redwood City 
is state-supported, there are special 
requirements that cannot be met by 
the school’s administration. For in- 
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stance, there were toys bought by the 
school but which could not be used 
by the palsied children without ex- 
pensive modification. Some parents 
did not have the means to visit their 
children from distant points. 


A large proportion of the Club 
members are skilled mechanics. In 
their home-workshops, they under- 
took to re-build tricycles to make 
them safe for the little patients. For 
better stability, they widened the 
wheel axles; for safer riding, they 
made aluminum bucket seats with 
aviation safety belts; for dependable 
locomotion, they made special shoes 
for attachment to the pedals. 

The air line men made food serv- 
ing trays with recesses for dishes and 
cups; they made checker boards with 


pegs instead of loose discs. 

From its treasury, the Club set up 
a fund, adding to it with raflles and 
drives, to be used to finance visits 
to the school by parents who other- 
wise could not afford to see their 
children. 

The club’s work along these lines 
follows the recommendations of Miss 
Zeva L. Smith, Superintendent of the 
school, and is coordinated by H. F. 
Salisbury of the air line club. 

No other program the club has 
ever undertaken has aroused so much 
enthusiasm. While planning to con- 
tinue its work at the school indefi- 
nitely, the club, according to Presi- 
dent Crawford, is looking around for 
still another worth while service 
project. 
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Supply your workers with Eye-Savers — the finest in 
plastic eye protection! Eye-Saver shatterproof lenses have 
great impact strength and are optically perfect to give 
sure eye safety. Workers especially like the light, com- 
fortable fit and good looks of every Eye-Saver goggle. 
Available from your safety supplier in many different 
Styles to meet all eye hazards. Model 7 (illustrated) has 
become the standard of industry for heavy duty 
applications. 

FREE! Send for magazine article giving impartial advice 
on best uses of plastic eye protection. Eye-Savers catalog 
also included. 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
DEPT. 10, rnUVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Producers & Originators of Practical Plastic Eye Protection 


















THE OCTOBER 16TH MEETING of the TWA Management Club of New York 
marked the beginning of the second year of operation and the installation of officers, 
Board of Control members and committee chairmen for the 1950-1951 session. Shown 
in the photograph, following inauguration of the new officers and transfer of the symbols 
of office are (reading from left to right—standing) Walt Menke, Publicity Chairman; 
Tom Poole, Assistant Secretary; Jack Forsyth, Chairman Program Committee; Don 
Springer, Area Representative; Russ Marshall, Regional Director of Industrial Relations; 
Jerry Meade, Area Representative; Kate Blanck, Area Representative; Ralph Damon, 
President of TWA and principal speaker at the meeting; Tom Lozano, President of the 
Club; Fred Spuhler, Bob Peters, Ed Ball and Bud Yeager, Area Representatives; Jack 
Clifford, Chairman Membership Committee and Betty Mulvaney, Ticket Committee 
Chairman; (left to right—seated) Jim O'Malley, George Roe and Bob Stacey, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Club. 
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Editor Addresses 
Toledo Foremen 


Toledo, Ohio—The first meeting of the 
1951-52 season of the Foremen’s Club of 
Toledo brought out a banner attendance 
of better than 1,000 to hear William Brad- 
ford Huie, author, lecturer and editor of 
the New American Mercury. 

Huie, who spoke on “The Current Scene 
in Washington,” was both amusing and 
thought-provoking as he gave his impres- 
sion of the events of the time and of the 
men who participate in them. 

His speech was preceded by a business 
meeting, the first to be presided over by 
the new officers, President John Harron, of 
the Sun Oil Co., First Vice President Dale 
MacCracken, of Champion Spark Plug Co.., 
Second Vice President Frank Black, of 
Standard Oil Co., and Harry Baumker, 
beginning his 26th year as _ Secretary- 
Treasurer. (The other year of the club’s 
existence he was President. ) 


Hear ABC Newsman 


Charles City, Iowa—American Broad- 
casting Company Commentator Paul Harvey 
spoke to an audience of over 500 people 
composed of Oliver Charles City Manage- 
ment Club members and their guests at the 
Charles City High School Auditorium on 
November 10. Harvey entitled his talk 
“New Horizons” and gave his audience his 
views on current world conditions and his 
suggestions for curing the evils that now 
exist. He also brought home the point that 
pioneering never ends and that there are 
as many fields of opportunity for youth 
today as there have been in the past. 


Detrex Sponsors 
Classes 


Detroit—Twenty members of the Detrea 
Supervisors Forum of the Detrex Corpora- 
tion are currently enrolled in a_twenty- 
week course in public speaking. Beginning 
after the first of the year, the Forum will 
sponsor a course in letter writing and, later 
in the year, a course in blue print reading. 

A. O. Thalacker, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Detrex Corporation, 
spoke to the Forum recently on “Progress 
in Human Relations in the Past 100 Years.” 


G. P. Grace Passes 


Youngwood, Pa.—Gregory P. Grace, 59. 
Vice President of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company in charge of the Robertshaw 
Thermostat division, died from pneumonia 
and complications on November 5. Born 
in Alabama, he moved to Pennsylvania in 
1923, joining the Robertshaw firm the same 
year. He was first in charge of the engi- 
neering department. He became general 
superintendent and works manager, and in 
1947 was named Vice President. A mem- 
ber of The National Association of Foremen, 
Mr. Grace was the subject of a story on 
his being honored as Youngwood’s “first 
citizen” in the October issue of MANAGE 
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A CLUB OFFICERS’ TRAINING COURSE was conducted for the Spang-Chalfant 
Supervisors’ Association recently by Ray F. Monsalvatge, Jr., NAF Area Manager. Picture 
above, left to right, are Monsalvatge, Joseph Frederick, Club President, and Robert Han- 
nigan, Corresponding Secretary. (Photo by Dave Vandevort) 





NAF DIRECTOR E. D. SAMS presents certificate of Standard of Excellence to the 


Tri-County Management Club, Parkersburg, W. Va. The certificate was received by Carl 
Moellendick, President of the Club, and Paul Hess, Past President. 





OFFICERS OF THE SPRINGFIELD FOREMEN’S CLUB are, left to right: Samuel 
Tompkins, Secretary; Francis Horstman, President; Robert Gordon, Vice President, and 
J. Warren Young, Treasurer. 
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Hitt Heads Rocky 
Mountain Club 


Denver—Humbert A. Hitt, Stearns-Roger 
Mfg. Co., has been elected President of the 
Rocky Mountain Management Club here. 
George Biggins, Denver Fire Clay Co., was 
elected first Vice President, and Aldor 
Olson, Eaton Metal Co., is the new second 
Vice President. 

Cooperating with the Denver public 
schools in November, the Management Club 
presented five institutes of four sessions 
each. They were: “How to Invest Your 
Money in Stocks and Bonds;” “Law for 


Everyday Use;” “Putting Your Personality 
to Work;” and “What to Look For When 
Buying a Home.” These institutes were 


attended by an average of 350 persons 
each evening. 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lineoin Extension Institute, Ine. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 











“‘Ten Ways NAF Helps You” is the title 
of a twelve-page, two-color booklet just off 
the press and available without charge to 
all NAF members and clubs. 


Requests for the booklets are to be sent 
to Mrs. Jean B. Adams, Staff Secretary, 
NAF Home Office, 321 West First St., Day- 
ton 2, O. 
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IN 1948, SAMUEL DICKEY, JR., GRAD- 
UATED from Macomber Vocational High 
School in Toledo and, through competitive 
examination, qualified for one of the three 
$100 scholarships awarded to outstanding 
students in the area by the Foremen’s Club 
of Toledo. In the summer of 1951, Dickey 
completed an accelerated course in engi- 
neering at the University of Toledo and 
graduated at the top of his class. The 
Toledo Club is understandably proud of 
Dickey’s accomplishment, and its belief in 
the scholarship program two years ago led 
it to increase the number of recipients from 
three to five. 
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A SYSTEM TO INCREASE ATTENDANCE 
at monthly meetings of the United Special- 
ties’ Management Club, Chicago, went into 
operation last month. Seven members have 
been made Group Leaders, each responsible 
for getting six Club members to meetings. 
The team with the highest attendance aver- 
age at the end of the year will receive a 
prize. The attendance chart is kept on the 
United Specialties bulletin board for fore- 


men. 


Two black eyes: A total eclipse. 
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THE FOREMEN’S CLUB OF COLUMBUS IS PROUD OF ITS TERNSTEDT BOOSTERS, 
pictured above. The Ternstedt division of General Motors has over thirty members in 
the Columbus Club, and above are eighteen new Ternstedt new members inducted into 
the Club last month. Michael Kish, chief Ternstedt Booster, is at the extreme left. 


© AMERICAN RED CROSS 
BLOODMOBILE 


CLEVELAND RE oN we OOD CENTEP 


qa- 
Nod 


WHEN THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS to donate blood in Lake County went out 
recently, the Ohio Rubber Co. Foremen’s Club, Willoughby, O., went back to work as it 
had during World War II. A delegation of twenty foremen added a big boost to the Red 
Cross effort, and twenty men went home feeling that they had not only served their 
country but the NAF goal of community service. Left to right are: Roland Fisch, Earl 
Fletcher, William Watkins, Joseph Dickelman, Arthur Freeland, Robert Bechtol, Robert 
Pojak, James Hronek, Harold Snyder, Tony Del Carpini, Arthur Pomeroy, Ralph Green, 
Howard Mitchell, Ralph Stevenson, and Harry Parr. 





Dec. 10-14, 1951 

NAF Seminar Dayton 
Jan. 14-17, 1952 

Plant Maintenance Show Philadelphia 
Jan. 22-23, 1952 


New NAF Directors Seminar Dayton 
Jan. 24-26, 1952 

NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
Feb. 9, 1952 


Battle Creek Area Mgt. Forum 
Battle Creek 





Feb. 11-15, 1952 
NAF Seminar Dayton 
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VOODOOISM anv ), MANA SEMENT 





A SKILLED boiler maker was given 
a newly employed assistant and the 
job of cutting the stay-bolts out of a 
fire box. He started the job in the 
orthodox manner and after a little 
while the helper said, “Boss, I think I 
know an easier and quicker way to do 
this job.” They discussed his idea, put 
it into operation and in a much shorter 
time than usual the job was finished. 
About this time the forman came 
around to see how things were going 
and was surprised to find the job done 
and well done. “How did you get 
those stay-bolts out so fast?” the fore- 
man asked. The answer was, “You find 
out like we did.” Here were two men 
with a “trade secret” they wanted to 
use as capital. They were playing 
back to management the same atti- 
tude that management no doubt had 
manifested toward them. 

Industry today is actually a social 
institution. Sure it is organized to 
make money, but it also exists to fur- 
nish socially desirable goods to people 
at a price they can pay and to provide 
employment for people, people who 
must live, have homes and families 
and those things that go to make what 
is believed every American should 
aspire to, a higher and better standard 
of living. The worker’s contribution to 
society comes through the socially 
desirable goods which he produces 
through the organizing and planning 
ability of management. Too many 
times management keeps to itself its 
purposes, policies and plans leaving 
many foremen and more workmen in 
total darkness as to what their job is 
all about and where they stand with 
their particular supervisors, be he 
foreman or higher management. They 
are under a shadow similar to that 
cast by a voodoo doctor who seeks to 
keep his people under his control 
through their fear of what they do not 
know. 

Too often employees are in the 
position of the gambler sitting in a 
card game with an unknown gambler. 
The first gambler came up with what 
would under ordinary circumstances 
take the jack-pot, but the unknown 
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By E. S. Maclin 


gambler laid down what he called a 
La-la-pa-loosa and raked in the coin. 
They went-on playing and when it 
came time for number one gambler to 
deal, he dealt himself a La-la-pa-loosa. 

When the hand was called the 
unknown gambler laid down what 
was good for the pot, but number one 
came up with his La-la-pa-loosa only 
to be informed that the rules of the 
house only permitted one La-la-pa- 
loosa in an evening. 

Too often foremen and men learn 
company policies through penalty 
rather than through a carefully 
developed program which brings the 
employees on whatever level into 
employment with a sense of and a 
desire to belong to that particular 
organization. It is only when there is 
a complete company-wide under- 
standing of policies which are care- 
fully followed until better policies can 
be worked out through a meeting of 
all the minds concerned with admin- 
istering these newer policies that 
management begins to mobilize the 
thinking of its foremen and employees 
to its advantage. 

Why is it that management thinks 
that it has policies and general infor- 
mation which are so valuable and top 
secret that all the organization can- 
not share in them? Information about 
the ordinary operation of the business 
will make men feel that they have a 
part in the company and will directly 
influence their attitudes toward the 
organization. Such information will 
be of interest to every employee just 
as soon as he understands how it will 
affect him and his family. While 
waiting for a streamliner, I saw a rail- 
road employee get everything ready 
for the filling of the water tank of 
each car. asked him why he did 
not hang signs from the shed to show 
where the approximate entrance to 
each car would be. “I’m not on that 
level,” he said. “Do it anyway,” I 
said. “Anyway pass the idea on to 
your boss. The suggestion might get 
you something.” “No,” he said, “I 
would get neither credit, if I sent it 
in, nor recognition if it was used.” 

Here was a man doing his stint, 


nothing more. His company was not 
deriving one iota of help from his 
brains as to ways to improve their 
service to the traveling public. In like 
manner industry fails to mobilize the 
thinking and experience of its em- 
ployees. Regardless of what views 
management may hold on the subject, 
MEN WILL THINK. The problem 
of management is to so live with them 
that they think straight about the 
company, their job, their family, and 
their community responsibilities, as 
well as think ahead to improvements 
which will mean more goods for less 
cost to the consumer of which the 
employee is directly or indirectly one. 


There is a regrettable tendency to 
keep employees in the dark about the 
progress the company is making. Too 
many foremen still get their first in- 
formation about policy changes from 
their shop steward. Several days later 
they may get a formal notice of the 
change although foremen should have 
been used in formulating the policy, 
especially when it affected them in 
their relationship with their men. The 
day is passing when management 
can keep employees in ignorance. 
Workmen will get information from 
questionable sources, rumors multiply 
and their foremen do not have the 
answer. 


Management must recognize that 
the common man, the man who buys 
their product as well as the man who 
makes it is suspicious of and has no 
interest in changes in the product, 
methods of production and such until 
he understands how these changes will 
affect him, his job and his family. 


Management should strip from the 
voo-doo doctor all the mask and paint 
with which he has disguised himself 
and let the people see him as he is. 
When this lesson is learned, the men 
in the plant will know about orders, 
quality, shipment, selling prices, costs 
waste, and those items which should 
and would interest every production 
man when presented in a way which 
shows him how his welfare is wrap- 
ped up in all those things which 
influence the welfare of the company. 
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l'o the Editor 

rhroughout the seventy-two years of the 
Hamilton Company’s operations, the various 
management teams have had to face many 
lificult problems and emergencies. Deci- 
sions had to be made on the best course 
#f action. Those decisions may not always 
have been the best ones, but the overall 
results during those seventy-two years have 
spelled steady success. 

We are just one of many thousands of 
businesses which over the years have made 
similar steady progress and have met the 
onstantly increasing production require- 
ments of a growing country. Most of those 
years of progress were during a period of 
regulated but not controlled freedom of 
iction, with the management furnished on 
1 local level, not on a national level. 

What we have today in this country was 
made possible by those who were the man- 
igement of yesterday. We in management 
today are only the trustees for those who 
will succeed us. But are we going to pass 
m to our successors the same sort of free- 
fom that was passed on to us, or will our 
government take over the management 
function? 

The people of our country have a lot at 
stake if our production and management 
processes become undermined by experi- 
menting with substitutes. Some think any 
ther kind of productive system is sure to 
get even better results. Some have seen 
x heard about the bad results of the 
socialistic system in other countries and will 
idmit they don’t want socialism in our 
‘ountry. Many others, however, are willing 
to accept socialism if it is fed to them under 
some other fancy name. They think maybe 
yur government can give them security 
without taking away personal freedom .. . 
ven though it hasn’t worked that way in 
ther countries. No government ever has 
been able to give, or ever will be able to 
give its citizens security; any handout by 
4 government must first be taken from the 
people and only a part of what the govern- 
ment takes away can be returned to the 
people. 

Our country has gone fast and far in its 
drift toward centralized control, making 
serious inroads into the personal freedom of 
its citizens. Where will it end up? As one 
man put it, “If a nation values anything 
more than freedom, it will lose its freedom; 
and the irony of it is, that if it’s comfort 
or money that it values more, it will lose 
that too.” 

Foremen of America can help reverse 
this trend. In fact, the trend must be re- 


versed unless we want to lose everything 
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we and those before us have produced. We 
in management can do much in our daily 
contacts with other people to reverse the 
trend. Will we . . . before it is too late? 
As long as we carry the ball of freedom 
into our lives and into the lives of others, 
and as long as we carry the ball of produc- 
tion into the establishments of our custom- 
ers, we needn't worry too much about the 
next seventy-two years, when our children, 
our grandchildren and our great grand- 
children will be in the management team 
where we are today. But if we fail to pass 
along to the next generation the basic 
freedom our ancestors then the 
blame for any lack of progress on the part 
of the next generation is really ours—not 


gave us, 


theirs. We must not sell the next generation 
short. 

E. P. Hamilton, 

President, 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Editor's Note: Several readers of MAN- 
AGE Magazine took issue with October 
issue feature (Page 23), which was No. 10 
in the “Better America” series. It was 
titled “‘Q. Daddy, What Does That Mean, 
Progressive Income Tax?’’ One reader said 
the article was unAmerican, another called 
it anti-administration, and several stated 
that such articles are too political to be 
published in MANAGE. Since the article is 
one of the series prepared exclusively for 
MANAGE by The American Economic Foun- 
dation, we passed along some of the critical 
comments to the AEF Program Director, 
Richard S. Rimanoczy. Below is his reply, 
which should prove of interest to many: 


Dear Mr. Sims: 

I can see where the progressive income 
tax article seemed to be directed at the 
present Administration. Actually, this was 
not the case, because progressive income tax 
is a completely bi-partisan policy today and 
was conceived and passed by a Republican 
Congress. I believe, however, that only a 
very thin-skinned Democrat would arrive at 
this conclusion. It will be interesting to see 
what other reactions come in from this. 

In the meantime, let me assure you that 
we have no desire to make MANAGE a par- 
tisan paper. I believe that our past efforts 
demonstrate quite clearly our belief that the 
type of government America has been get- 
ting is the type which the people have 
deserved. If they are going to get better 
government, they are going to have to be 
better citizens. 

Very sincerely, 
R. S. Rimanoczy 


Kd Bays Heads Club 


Omar, West Va.—The West Virginia 
Coal and Coke Corporation Management 
Club has elected Ed Bays as its new Presi- 
dent. Other officers for the December 1, 
1951-November 30, 1952 year are as fol- 
lows: Thomas Kemp, Vice President; John 
Kiraly, Secretary, and Carlos Lopes, Treas- 
urer. The retiring officers are D. J. Joines, 
President; Floyd Varney, Vice President; 
Haron L. Brown, Secretary, and Lewis G. 
M. Timpson, Jr., Treasurer. 





Asbestos Gloves 


for HOT Jobs 


Handle hot things with safety 
Wear Industrial’s famous 






200-14 asbestos gloves. Made 
of close woven 2'» Ib. Under 
writers Grade cloth that re 
sists burning. Big roomy it 
airy and comfortable. One piece 
construction with no seams at 
wrist or working edges to burn 
or pull out. Furnished lined 
or unlined. Over 40 years 
experience designed and made 


these dependable gloves 

Many styles. Write for prices 

and catalog e 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES Co. 
A Corporation 

1685 Garfield St., Danville til, 

in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toroats 


P 


_ INDUSTRIAL 


Safety Apparel 








HUMAN RELATIONS IN SUPERVISION 
Parker and Kleemeir 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Price $4.50 


Any person directing the work of others 
will do weil to read and reread Human 
Relations in Supervision. It is well written, 
it is readable, and it contains descriptions 
of situations with which most supervisors 
are only too familiar. The authors point out 
the significant changes which have and still 
are taking place in men and in supervisors 
Formerly it was matching fists, now it is 
matching minds through improving com- 
munications, through knowing and_ under- 
standing the forces and attitudes which moti- 
vate mankind, through the better matching 
of men and jobs, through properly starting 
and dealing with the worker on the job. 
The way the supervisor may grow and 
develop is pointed out as well as the way 
in which he may earn the respect and 
confidence of his men in handling griev- 
ances and in counseling about personal as 
well as company problems. In travelling 
this road successfully, the supervisor will 
grow to be a leader of men.—E. S. Maclin. 
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When 


HILE Congress is in adjourn- 

ment, let us turn our attention 

from Washington to the State 
of California. A lawsuit is laboriously 
wending its way through the courts of 
that State, and this lawsuit is of vital 
nterest to foremen and supervisors. 

Safeway Stores is a retail grocery 
store chain which operates a number 
of stores in the San Francisco-Oakland 
area. Each of these stores is under 
the direction of a store manager and 
each store manager has under his 
supervision and control from eight to 
twenty-five clerks, butchers and other 
employees depending upon the size 
#f the store. Prior to the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Amendments to 
the Wagner Act in 1947, the clerks of 
these stores were organized in a union 
which included in its membership the 
store managers. The representatives 
of this union bargained collectively 
for its members, including the store 
managers, with the company. The 
rules of the union do not permit any 
store manager to become an officer 
f the union, although he is a dues- 
paying member in other respects. 

After this contract expired in 
1949 the representatives of the 
union insisted that the store man- 
agers continue to be members of 
the union and insisted upon the 
tight to bargain collectively for 
them with the employer. When the 
company refused to permit the 
union to bargain collectively for the 
store managers, the union called a 
strike and picketed the stores. 
More than a majority of the store 
managers in the area involved re- 
nounced their union membership, 
but the union nevertheless insisted 
upon the company recognizing this 
union as the bargaining agent for 
all store managers. 

When the strike continued and 
some ugly situations arose, the com- 
pany applied for an injunction in the 
District Court of California against 
the picketing of its stores by mem- 
bers of the clerk’s union. After weeks 
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is a Supervisor Not? 


of hearing as to the facts involved, 
the District Court issued the injunc- 
tion. Thereupon, the union appealed 
the case to the California Court of 
Appeal, where by a 2-to-1 decision, 
that Court dissolved the injunction. 
The company in turn appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia where it probably will be heard 
in the month of December. 

Here we have a unique and anoma- 
lous situation. The testimony taken 
in the trial court revealed that these 
store managers are clothed with con- 
siderable authority and meet the legal 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act 
as to supervisors. It is not a case of 
foremen themselves seeking to organ- 
ize for collective bargaining purposes. 
Rather it is a union of workers or 
store clerks who are seeking to force 
their supervisors into their own union, 
with limited rights as such union 
members, and are further striking and 
picketing to force the employer to 
bargain collectively with the workers’ 
union for these store managers. 

The case has aroused widespread 
interest far beyond the confines of the 
San Francisco-Oakland area and even 
beyond the borders of the State of 
California. The dissenting member of 
the California Court of Appeal wrote 
an opinion in which he stated that the 
majority decision “nullifies the pro- 


vision of Section 14 (a) of the Tatt 
Hartley Act.” If the majority opinion 
of the Court of Appeal is good law. 
then supervisors, whether store man 
agers or foremen, are not free agents 
They do not have a choice as t 
whether or not they wish to organize 
for collective bargaining purposes 
with their employers. Further, assum 
ing that they wish to organize for 
collective bargaining purposes, they 
do not have a choice as to what union 
will represent them, but must be affili 
ated with a union of the workers 
whose activities they are hired to 
supervise and must continue their 
affiliation with that union even though 
they can only exercise and enjoy re- 
stricted rights as members of that 
union. 

From the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the workers or clerks who 
belong to this union, it is difficult 
to understand the reasoning of 
their leaders. Even prior to the en- 
actment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947, a search of the authorities 
reveals no case in which any such 
claims were made in court by o 
union of workers. Aside from any 
legal considerations, such a prac- 
tice is undemocratic and unAmeri- 
can. We suggest that the final out- 
come of this case will be of interest 
in many circles. 


THE VALUE OF A SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making life worthwhile, 
That costs the least and does the most is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from the heart that loves its fellow men 
Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness too, with manly kindness blent, 
It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery smile, 
It always has the same good look—it’s never out of style; 
It nerves us on to try agin when failure makes us blue— 
Such dimples of encouragement are good for me and you. 
So smile away; folks understand what by a smile is meant— 
It's worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent. 





TOOLING ... 


Continued from Page 25 
sions (and recognize that they will 
make mistakes ). 

Perhaps the best summation of the 
case of management vs. supervision 
has been made by George H. Reama, 
Vice President in charge of Manufac- 
turing, Director of Labor Relations. 
American Screw Company, who says: 

“It is my opinion, gained through 
years of experience as a supervisor, 
that supervisors are in general as 
good and, in many cases, even better 
than management invites them to be. 
I realize that supervisors have made 
and do make mistakes; but I believe 
that they have been blamed for many 
conditions for which they should not 
in any sense be held responsible. One 
who attends conferences involving the 
exchange of management experiences, 
or who reads some of the literature 
relating to supervision, might come 
to the conclusion that supervisors as a 
group are at the bottom of many 
management difficulties. 

“IT have learned over the years that 
when supervisors are taken into the 
confidence of management and are 
made an essential part of the execu- 
tive organization, they will respond 
and will try to the best of their ability 
to carry out the desires of the organi- 
zation of which they are a part. I 
predicate that statement on the pre- 
requisite that the supervisor must 
possess the essential supervisory quali- 
fications. If that should not be the 
case, then it is the responsibility of 
management for having appointed 
him in the first place or, in the second 
place, for having kept him on the job 
after it was apparent that he would 
not qualify. When supervisors are 
properly informed and kept up to 
date on policies and problems, they 
will cooperate and try to do a good 
job—provided that they have been 
given the necessary training.” 
BROTHERHOOD IN 

(Continued from Page 21 
paid members out of a possible 190. 
This was “the make or break year” in 
the minds of every member. To give 
the crucial year the proper kick-off, 
Ray Arduser, President of the NAF, 
and Black commended the club for its 
strenuous efforts in the right direction. 
The enthusiastic throng of over 100 
members which had attended with the 


question “Where do we from 
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go 


here?” had their question answered. 
All agreed “We're going forward!” 

President Osgood is bent on expan- 
sion. Chicago-born and California- 
raised, Bert has been affiliated with 
Management clubs over eleven years, 
nine of them at Convair where hé 
worked during World War II, and 
two years at Solar-Des Moines. He 
has been active in the past in the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement and the Society of Applied 
Industrial Engineering. 

“We're going to dedicate 85 per 
cent of our club activity during the 


next year to the improvement of the 
individual as a management man,” 
Bert says, “the remainder in welding 
these individuals into a top manage- 
ment team. 

“Not only that but we're aiming to 
meet all of the NAF’s Standards of 
Excellence. We have been able to 
meet the standards in some respects 


during our first two years.” Bert 


admits the standards are tough, “But 
they are something for us to shoot at. 
Now that we know where we're going 
we'll be doing plenty of aiming.” 


DOUGLAS LONG BEACH MANAGEMENT CLUB members are shown receiving NAF 
certificates of officer training from Gene Knoerr, Vice President (at the microphone). Left 
to right, standing, are “Sully” Sullivan, Buell Brown, Bill Martin, John Cline, Henry 
Evenson, Stillman Frankland, Charlie Pahland and Whit Dollarhide. Seated in the fore- 
ground are John Morley, war correspondent and speaker at the meeting, and Paul Miner, 


Club President. 


Douglas Long Beach Club Jumps Ahead 


Long Beach, Calif—The Douglas Long 
Beach Management Club has shown signs 
of life in the last three months that have 
not only surprised the Club officers and 
Board of Directors but also have been like 
a mild surge of good fellowship among the 
leaders of this great plant. 

Acting on the advice of K. G. Farrar, 
Plant Manager, and under the direction of 
Gene Knoerr, Vice President of the Club 
and his membership coordinator Larry Con- 
well, the Club’s membership has nearly 
doubled since July 1. Farrar’s advice to 
the hastily but well organized membership 
committee was . . “sell leadership to 
leaders sell this Club as a forum for 
leadership . . . as a place where once a 
month or oftener the leaders of a good 
sized community (The Douglas Long Beach 
Division) can get together, exchange ideas 
(both social and business), listen to good 
speakers on current affairs, or occasionally 
hear just plain humorous talks . . . sell 
them the benefits they'll gain from getting 
to know one another a little better off the 
grounds of the factory and you'll build a 
club that will mean something to them and 
to Douglas.” 

As a result of the spirit developed under 
this new thinking by the Officers, the Board 
of Directors, the membership committee and 
the members themselves, we know we're 
going places with this club. At our meeting 
on November 14, when John Morley, under 

NAF sponsorship, delivered one of the 


finest and most moving addresses on cur- 
rent world affairs that any of us have ever 
been privileged to hear, we had over 160 
members present, or almost eighty per cent 
of the present membership. John Morley 
was accorded resounding applause as every 
member of our audience spontaneously 
jumped to his feet to pay sincere acclaim 
for a job well done. 

Our Club is pointing for its two hun- 
dredth member for the 1951-1952 Club 
year and that man, whoever he happens 
to be, will receive the red plush treatment 
when he appears at his first Club meeting. 

For the benefit of the record and because 
we believe our current officers, directors and 
committee chairmen merit “name” recog- 
nition in MANAGE, here they are: Paul 
Miner, President; Gene Knoerr, Vice Presi- 
dent; Stillman Frankland, Secretary; Charlié 
Pahland, Treasurer; Ray Bazzeni, Sgt.-at# 
Arms. 

Members of Board of Directors: Ed@ 
Ewing, Jr. Henry Evenson, Carroll Gard# 
iner and “Obie” Wright. : 

Committee Chairmen: Whit Dollarhidey 
Audit; Merl Felker, Booster; Jim Gage, Con 
stitution; John McKee, Education; Larry 
Conwell, Membership; Mase Garrett, Nom 
inations; Ed Skaring, Photography; Jo 
Cline, Program; “Starkey” Starkweathef 
Recreation; Holly Cross, Special Activities 
and Bill Martin, Ways and Means. All @ 
these men are building a strong and we 
proportioned club. 
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Wife: “You never remember our 
wedding anniversary.” 

Husband: “I do, distinctly. Ac- 
cording to your present age, it hap- 
pened when you were three years 
old.” 

Joe: “Why do you suppose Jack 
is pacing up and down in front of 
his house like that?” 

Jim: “He’s worried about his 
wife, | guess.” 

Joe: “Why? What's she got?” 

Jim: “The car.” 


* * * 


“What do you think of these two 
candidates?” 

“Thank goodness only one will be 
elected.” 





FRE 


The House Organ Editor explains that 
horrible error in the yarn about the Com- 
pany president... 
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Motor Cop (after a hard chase): 
“Why didn’t you stop when | 
shouted back there?” 

Driver (with only five dollars, but 
presence of mind): “Il thought you 
just said, ‘Good Morning, Senator’.”’ 

Cop: “Well you see, Senator, | 
wanted to warn you about driving 
fast through the next town.” 


* * * 


A woman drove into a service sta- 
tion to complain that her car was 
using up too much gas. The attend- 
ant pointed to the choke lever which 
protruded from the dashboard. 

“Do you know what this is for?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, that!” said the woman airily. 
“I never use it, so I keep it pulled 
out to hang my handbag on.” 


2 °° oO 


Slim: “We're having a raffle for a 
widow lady. Will you buy a ticket?” 

Jim: “No, thanks. Even if I won, 
my wife would never let me keep 
her.” 


2 a 2 


Two college students were taking 
an examination in English literature. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed one of 
them, “Ive forgotten who wrote 
Ivanhoe.” 

“Oh, I can tell you that,” replied 
the second, “if you'll tell me who the 
dickens wrote The Tale Of Two 
Cities.” 


o = a 


Used to be that a schoolboy just 
got a lickin’ when he brought home 
an examination paper with low 
grades. Nowadays he gets drafted. 


Passenger: “‘What’s the use of 
having a time-table if the trains on 
this line never run on time?” 

Conductor: “We couldn’t tell 
how late they are without a time- 
table.” 

“What a handsome baby!” ex- 
claimed the visitor. “Does he re- 
semble your husband?” 

“I hope not,” replied the wife, 
“we adopted him.” 


* + * 


The army cook had just whipped 
up orders of fried eggs for a hungry 
mob of soldiers. Wearied by his ef- 
forts, he sat down, yawned, lit a 
black cigar and wrote a letter to 
his sweetheart. 

“Darling,” he began, “for the 
past three hours shells have been 
bursting all around me.” 


* * * 


A youngster was saying his bedtime 
prayers in a low voice. 

“I can't hear you, dear,” whispered 
his mother. 

“I wasn't talking to you,” was the 
firm reply. 


° o ° 


“My father was a conductor—in 
fact he was too good a conductor.” 

“Railroad? Orchestra?” 

“Neither one—he was struck by 
lightning.” 


oO o oO 


Little Mary: “Mother, they are 
going to teach us domestic silence in 
school this year.” 

Mother: “Don’t you mean domestic 
science, dear?” 

Father: “Shhh! There's just a bare 
hope that our little girl means what 
she is saying.” 
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The only agreement of its kind in the industry 


You are invited to write for complete facts 


DODGE * PLYMOUTH * DODGE “Job-Rated” TRUCKS 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION e DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 








